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ON 


Mz. THOMAS PAINE?'s 


«AGE or REASON.” © 


] was at the houſe of a friend at Paris, when 
Mr. Paine happened to pay him a viſit, and 
among other diſcourſe, he addreſſed me thus : 
4 T am writing a book againſt all Revealed Reli- 
gion; it is nothing but nonſenſe and impoſi- 
tion.” My anſwer was, I am ſure, Mr. Paine, 
“you are a man of too good an underſtanding 
« to write on any ſubject you are not thoroughly 


« acquainted with, and I ſhall be very glad to 


% read your book.” As ſoon as I heard of the 
publication of this book in England and Ireland, 
I endeavoured to procure a ſight of it; and only 
ten days ago I obtained a copy : it is entitled, 

„Tur Aoz or Rrason.” After a peruſal, I 
found. in it ſo much of ignorance and miſrepre- 
ſentation on a ſubject of infinite importance to 
mankind, that I ſet about and finiſhed the fol- 
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e lowing ene If they ſhould be deemed 


of any weight, I could not better have employed 
my time; if not, coming as they do, warm from 
the heart, the intention will excuſe the at- 


c 


Mr. Paine begins his work by making a pro- 
feſſion of his religious faith; by telling us what 
he does, and what he does not believe. He is 
moved to this by ſeveral of his © colleagues and 
fellow citizens of France having done the 
* ſame*.” Mr. Paine muſt think this his pro- 
feſſion of ſome conſequence to the world, or he 
would not have publiſhed it. He wiſhes to be 
a creed-maker for others as well as himſelf , in 
which there is not alittle of human vanity. The 
belief or diſbelief of Mr. Paine, are matters which 
concern | himſelf alone. They neither can nor ought 
to have any weight with mankind, unleſs lup- 


l ported by rrehſtible evidence. | 


| Having Rated the ſeveral articles of his 8 


method required an immediate recourſe to proofs, 


to ſubſtantiate thoſe articles. Mr. Paine knew 
the advantage of proceeding immethodically. By 


| repreſenting the relations in the Jewiſh and Chriſ- 


tian books as ridiculous fables; and, vulgarly 
deſcanting on their abſurdity, he artfully endea- 
voured to prediſpoſe the multitude i in favor of the. 
opinions. 
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opmions he was about to inculcate, that his 
weak objections might the better paſs for unan- + 
ſwerable arguments. In the ſecond page of his 
on he ſays, * the Jewiſh, Chriſtian and Turkiſh a 

* churches, each ſhew certain books which they 
« call Revelation, or the Word of God.” Mr. 
Paine denies the poſition. There is not, accord- 
ing to him, any fuch thing as revelation. After 
this denial,” he ſhoald directly have proceeded to 
refute by evidence, the premiſſes he had denied, = 
-  Iriſtead of which, the eight firſt pages of his Wx 
are occupied in treating. the whole ſtory af 
Judaiſm and Chriſtianity, as 4 romance; Eve, 
Satan, and the Apple; Moſes, Mahomet, Mary, | 
and Joſeph, were all alike, deceptions and de- - i 
ceivets. Our belief has no foundation, It is 72 
hearſay upon hearſay. Our religion is a theory 
ſprung out of the tail of the heathen my tho- 
* logy*. A ſtory miſerably worked up, with 
4 every mark of fraud and impoſition ſtamped on 
** the face of it +.” and, it is impoſſible to con- 
« ceive a ſtory more derogatory to the Al 
+ mighty, more inconſiſtent with his wiſdom; 
„ more contradictory to his Power, than this 
) 6 . 18 1. =. | 
The exiſtence of a ſyſtem thus inconſiſtent; des 
rogatory, and contradictory, ſeems in itſelf a moſt 
extraordinary 9 Mr. Paine however, thus 
accounts 
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accounts for it. Jeſus Chriſt exiſted, preached 
© good morality, and the equality of Man. 
“ Preached againſt the avarice and corruption 
of the Jewiſh prieſts. Was accuſed of ſedition. 
_ * Suſpefted by the Roman goverment, and be- 
„ tween the two powers, Jewiſh and Roman, 
* this virtuous reformer and revolutioniſt, loſt 
* his life “.“ It is upon this plain narrative of 
facts, together with another caſe, that the 
% Chriſtian Mythologiſts\ calling themſelves the 
4 Chriſtian church, have erected their fable *.” 
Here is Paine's origin of, Chriſtianity ; on 
which- I offer the en obſervations. 


NE ſuch thing as a Chriſtian church exiſted -in 
the life-time of Jeſus Chriſt. He had diſciples 
who conſidered him as the Meſſias promiſed in the 
Jewiſh ſeriptures, and the coming of whom was 
univerſally expected about the time of his birth. 
On the third day after his crucifixion, .and inter- 
ment, comes the ſtory of the reſurrection; aſſert- 
ed on the ſenſible evidence of ſeveral of thoſe who 
had-attached themſelves to Chriſt, whilſt living. 
The aſcenſion is, in a ſimilar manner, as poſitively 
affirmed by the ſame deſcription of men. Here 
then are the leading articles of chriſtianity, believ- 
ed and maintained before. the exiſtence of any 


Chriſtian church; neither was there any ſuch thing 
as 
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as a church ſyſtem formed: even the term 
« Chriſtian” was unknown, when what we now 
underſtand by chriſtianity, was firſt believed ; it 
did not, therefore, originate from a Chriſtian . 
church. As little were Chriſtian mythologiſts the 
C erectors of the fable.” The firſt proſelytes 
made by Chriſt, were moſtly fiſhermen ; as igno- 
rant of mythology, as Mr. Paine appears to be 
ol the origin of the religion he ſo vehemently at- 
- tacks, All the followers of Jeſus, in his life-time, 
were Jews, neceſſarily precluded, by their religi- 
on, from knowing any thing about the mytholo- 
gie fables of the Gentiles : ſuch kind of learning 
was interdicted among them; to have purſued it, 
would have been a ſpecies of idolatry, The law, 
as delivered through the intermediate agency of 
Moſes, formed the belief and fludy of the Jewiſh 
youth ; and the obſervance of the precepts con- 
tained in that law, their duty. Neither Greek nor 
Roman literature were in vogue among the Jews, 
Paul appears to have known ſomething of that 
learning, from his quoting one of the Greek poets; 
but this was a particular inſtance. . The original 
believers in Chriſt, as the Meſſias, on whoſe teſ- 
timony cotemporaries believed, not having the 
ſenſible evidence the former averred they had, 
were, from their religion, their obſcure conditions, 
their poverty, and conſequent circumſcribed edu- 
cations, total ſtrangers to Heathen mythology ; to 


affirm that ſuch mythology furniſhed the ſyſtem 
of 
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of chriſtianiſm, is as falſe in point of fact, as it is 


to aſcribe the erection of the fable” of our reli- 
gion to a chriſtian church that did not exiſt. Start- 
ing ſuch poſitions ſhews, either that a man is 
ignorantly miſled himſelf, or that he wilfully en- 
deavours to miſlead others. The latter cannot 
be ſuppoſed to be the caſe with Mr. Paine; we 
muſt, therefore, wave all cenſure, and fay only, 
2 is ed 


If, contrary to what is aſſerted, this feſt * Erec- 
tors of the chriſtian fable” were neither mytho- 
logiſts, nor formed into a church, let us examine 
how the caſe flood with the next ſucceſſion of 


2 rar. 18 the deaths of all the primitive 


4 erectors.“ In this ſucceſſion, we find a ſet of 
men ſtyled the fathers. We have the writings of 
ſeveral of thoſe perſons entire; the fragments of 
others. We have the epiſtles of Polycarp, who 
was cotemporary, and perſonally acquainted with 
the apoſtle John. We have Papias who converſ- 
ed with Polycarp, Ignatius and others“. Theſe, 
with the reſt of the believers, living at the ſame 
time, may be ſaid to have formed a chriſtian 
church. Is it out of this church that the fable 
aroſe? As it was not erected by the firſt chriſti- 
ans, were the fathers, who. ſucceeded them, the 
erectors of it? Were voup profound mytholo- 

Slide 
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giſts, ſkilled in all the © battles of Jupiter and the 
giants, the confinement. of the latter in the 
« volcano of mount Atna*?” A reference to 
their writings and to the hiſtory of their lives, 
will convince any man of the contrary. They 
were perſons of great piety and little learning- Of 
a ſimplicity of manners which accorded with their, 
profeſſions :, auſterely devout, ſecluded from the 
world, and actually conſidering themfelves as 
ſtrangers and pilgrims on earth. They were 
reproached with their ignorance of human learn- 
ing; and they gloried in being ignorant of what 
they conſidered as profane, Such characters. 
therefore, although forming a Chriſtian church, 
did not erect the fable, nor - ſupport it, when 
erected, by the mythology of the Gentiles, the 
ſtudy of which they would have conſidered as im- 
niety. Hence not a ſyllable on the ſubject is to 
be found in their writings, as connected with any 
part of the Chriſtian faith. In latter times, when 
Origen and others, defended the Chriſtian fable, 
as a ſolemn truth on which their comfort and fu- 
ture happineſs depended, they had no recourſe to 
Heathen mythology as an auxiliary to their ſyſ- 
tem; they, decried Gentiliſm and the mummery 
compoſing i it. The learning of Origen was of a. 
very different ſpecies ; it was of the Eaſtern kind, 
imbibed at Alexandria ;, then the celebrated reſort 
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. of learned men, and alſo famous for a magnifi- 


2 


cent * 


It turns out, then, that Mr. Paine's account of 


the fabrication of the Chriſtian fable, is not true. 


The firſt erectors were Jews, to whom Gentile; * 
mythology was unknown. They did not form a 
Chriſtian church. Their immediate ſucceſſors 
were perſons, ſtyled, The Fathers, who were not 
mythologiſts ; deeming it impiety to ſtudy ſuch 
matters. They congregated for devotional pur- 
poſes, and ſo may be ſaid to have formed a 
church; but Heathen ſtories were excluded in to- 
tality. More learned men in ſucceeding ages ne- 
ver referred to Pagan fictions in ſupport of Chriſ- 


tian truths. The foundation, therefore, of the 


fable muſt be looked for in another bottom. So 
far from mythology ſerving as the foundation, it 
is not even a ſtone in the center arch of the build- 


ing. 


But, ſuppoſe, for the ſake of liberal argument, 
all this not the caſe. Suppoſe a few Jewiſh fiſh- 
ermen to have been great mythologiſts. They 
made no uſe of their knowledge; for what analo- 
gy is there between Pagan tales, and the reſur- 
rection of Jeſus : that is aſſerted as a fact uncon- 
need with the religious ſyſtem of any nation. 
Several perſons affirm moſt poſitively that they 


aw, handled, and cunyerſed with, the very 
man 


1 


man alive, whom three days before they had 


ſeen dead and entombed. They ſay farther, 
that this man, after paſſing forty days among 


them, and many others on earth, diſappeared 


from their preſence at a certain time and place, 
and that they beheld him in the actual ſtate of aſ- 
cenſion. Is there any thing of antient mytholo- 
gy in the ſtory of the aſcenſion, more than in 
that of the reſurrection? There certainly is not. 
Mythology, then, if known, was not made uſe 
of. The truth is, that Mr. Paine writes at ran- 
dom. He has picked up ſomething of mytholo- 
gic Hiſtory, which Tookæ's Pantheon, or any ſimi- 
lar ſchool· book, would furniſh him with; and, thus 
ſtocked, he blends Gentile fables and Jewiſh 
truths, Pagan reyeries with juſt theology, and 
this ſtrange commixture he works up into a prin- 
ciple, and reaſons on it after a manner of his 
own. He makes now and then a capital miſtake 
in points relative to antiquity ; but what are a 
few blunders, when the object in view is the en- 
tire oyerthrow of every religious ſyſtem under 
heaven? The greatneſs of the end ſhould ex- 
cuſe all inaccuracies in the means. Hence, when 
this author aſſerts that © The fable of Jupiter 
“and the giants, was told many hundred years he- 
e fore that of ſatan *,“ he is guilty of an ana- 
chroniſm which would blaſt the credit of any 
other writer; in Mr. Paine it is only a flight er- 
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ror, proceeding from ſome chaſm in the confiiſed 
order of his ideas on theſe ſubjects. Did this un- 
merciful enemy to all revealed religion never 


hear of the Hebrew bible; Does he know that it 


is confeſſedly the moſt antient book exiſting? 


The ſatanic fable is related in that book. It is 


from thence the Chriſtian mythologiſts borrowed 
whatever account they gave, or knew, of ſatan. 
The whole is of Jewiſh origin. And how a fa- 
ble, manifeſtly contained in the ſcripture of the 
Jews, can be ſaid to ſtart into exiſtence ſeveral 
hundred years poſterior in time to Grecian and 
Roman analogous ſtories, I leave The Age of Rea- 
ſon to explain. Until this be done, we ſhall 
have a right to believe that Abraham lived before 
Pythagoras; even though Mr. Paine ſhould think 
proper to aſſert the contrary. 


As, in point of chronology, the fable of Jupiter 
could not have exiſted before that of Satan, ſo 


neither did it in point of fact; for the Jews, 


and other nations coeval with, and derived from 
them, were wholly unacquainted with that fable. 
The Phcenicians, who were originally Canaanites, 
expelled by Joſhua *, knew nothing of Jupiter; 


[Their e was quite of a different kind. 


The 


» See Gale's Court of the Gentiles” 2 volumes ſmall 
quatto. In which the ſeveral moſt antient nations are traced 
by etymology, learning, language and cuſtoms, up to the earlieſt . 
Jews. 


E 


The ſame of the Zgyptians. Not ſtories about 


gods, battles and volcanos, but hieroglyphic ani- 
mals, repreſenting the ſeveral powers. of the mate- 
rial heavens, formed their myſtic theology. The 
remoteſt antiquity being neareſt the time of the 
earlieſt Jews, we find a variety of their cuſtoms, 
and many of their doctrines prevailing by tradi- 
tion. The Greeks and Romans were, compara- 
tively ſpeaking, moderns, living according to 
the Chriſtian phraſe, © in the Laſt Times.” Their 
mythology was, of courſe, tradition on tradition, 
infinitely corrupted. Paſling through a variety of 
foul mediums, it became at laſt impurity itſelf. 


Such, however, as it was, it may be eaſily pur- 


ſued through the darkneſs of ignorance to the 
light from whence it ſprang: Disfigured as the 
offspring is, the features of the parent are yet diſ- 
cernible. Mr. Paine, probably, from being unac- 
cuſtomed to ſpeculations of the kind, miſtakes 
the offspring for the parent. 


. Thus, having erred in making a modern fable 
older than an antient one, Mr. Paine proceeds to 
amuſe himſelf with the latter, as proceeding from 
the former. Adopting the maxim, that ridicule 
is the teſt of truth, he tries his hand at the 


buſineſs. Like another Ariſtophanes, he attempts 


a Socrates after his faſhion. Satan he brings for- 
ward as the hero of the piece. The place, a gar- 
den. The action, one and entire, that of tempt- 
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ing a weak woman to eat an apple; and the time, 
the fluxular period neceſſary to bring about the 
cataſtrophe. Thus arranging the ſcenic part, 
and arming himſelf with ridicule at all points, 
Mr. Paine begins, but he begins by a blunder 
ſimilar to that we have recently detected; for he 
makes the Chriſtian mythologiſts introduce 
* ſatan into the Garden of Eden, in the ſhape of 
% a ſnake or a ferpent*.” So that the third chaps 


ter of Geneſis was written by Chriſtian mytholo - 


giſts ! Probably Jeſus Chriſt himfelf was the au- 
thor of it. I would adviſe. Mr: Paine to aſſert 
this in ſome future edition of his book. It will 
render the fable ſtill more ridiculous when the ac- 
count of the author of it is a falſity. If Mr. 
Paine, however, will not accept of Chriſt as the 
author, we will ſuppoſe his Chriſtians mytbologifts 
to have been the men. They muſt have been 
wonderfully long lived! at the leaſt ſixteen hun- 
dred years old when they died; for thoſe parts of 
the Jewiſh Scriptures aſcribed to Moſes as the au- 
thor, are fixed at nearly that æra. As we are at 
liberty to conjecture, and that the ſubject is only 
a fable, who knows but the Chriſtian my tholo- 
giſts lived in Egypt, and were the inſtructors of 
Moſes! they might teach him ſomething about 


the + © Tail of the Heathen mythology ;” and he, 

in return, might lecture them on the head of 
magic. Thus mutually enlightening each other, 
— e f e : and 
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and aſſiſting to invent a moſt iniprobeble tale, 
they writ the third chapter of Geneſis out of a 
frolic to laugh at mankind. I think this is as 


good an account of the origin of the fable, — 
that of Mr. Paine! am ſure it is as true. 


From the authors, it is now full time that we 
ſhould p4/s on to the Old and New Teſtament. 
This is Mr. Paine's account of them. The 
church mythologiſts having eſtabliſhed their 
* ſyſtem, collected all the writings they could 
find, and managed them as they pleaſed. It 
« is matter of uncertainty to us whether ſuch of 
the writings as now appear, under the name 
* of the Old and New Teſtament, are in the 
* ſame ſtate in which thoſe collectors ſay they 
* found them, or whether they added, altered, 
* abridged, or dreſſed them up *.” 


According to this account, the canon of the 
Jewiſh ſcriptures was ſettled by a Chriſtian church. 
It is impoſſible that this ſhould have been the 
caſe, while ſuch a people as the Jews were exiſt- 
ing in the world. Thoſe people are, and always 
have been, ſcrupulouſly tenacious, not only of 
the books, but of the letters of their ſcriptures. To 
add or take away an iota of their writings, 
incurred an 1 curſe on him who did, or ſuf- 
fered 
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fered it to be done. Would they, therefore, 
take the canon as ſettled by Chriſtians, if it did 
not accord with their own? Were they not ca- 


pable of determining what, and how many of 


their books were genuine, and as ſuch to be re- 
ceived by their people? Conformable to their 
religion, they could not receive their ſcriptures 
from the hands of a Chriſtian church ; and as they 
could not, ſo the fact is, that they did not, The 


Jewiſh canon was ſettled by the Jews, ages be- 


fore the Chriſtian mythologiſts, as Mr, Paine 
calls them, exiſted. This canon was afterwards 
finally ſettled by Eſdras, and the authenticity of 
it eſtabliſhed. The Septuagint | tranſlation was 
finiſhed in the time of Ptolemy Philadelpus; 
that was a tranſlation of the Jewiſh ſcriptures in- 


to Greek. Thoſe ſcriptures, therefore, then ex- 


iſted in a collection, were placed in a ſeries of 
chronological order, and their canon tecognized. 
The ſeventy tranſlators were Jews. They would 
not have tranſlated from a code containing any 
books. unſanctioned by the Judaic faith. The 
canon of Eſdras was their ground-work; as ſuch 
they acknowledged it. This happening in the 
— of one of the Ptolemys, Mr. Paine has only 
to conſult chronology, to know how long it was 
before thofe Chriſtian mythologiſts lived, who, 
according to him, ſettled the canon of the Old 
as well as New Teſtament. It is really a pity that 
he 


616 1 


he has not read at t leaſt one author on the N ctw 
he writes about. 


Employing his mythologiſts to do what the 
Jews had done ages before they were born, Mr. 
Paine proceeds to examine the external, and 
internal evidence, for believing the books of the 
Old Teſtament to be the word of God. The 
firſt he cuts very ſhort by an affirmation, ©. We 
have no cther external evidence than what I 
« have mentioned” (the (Ariſlian church mytholo- 
Jogifts) © and that is no evidence at all “.“ He is 
right in his concluſion, but wrong in his premiſes, 
The Chriſtian church mythologiſts are not any 
external evidence of the books of the Old Teſta- 
ment being the word of God, but it is error to 
ſay there is not any other external evidence. The 
Jews themſelves exiſting as they do, and for ages 
have done, form a body of external evidence of 
ſome little weight. Beſide this, does Mr. Paine 


infer from the ſilence of the Jews, that they have 


not any thing to ſay in defence of the ſacredneſs 
of their books? Does he know any thing of their 
learning, or their writings on the Old Teſtament? 
Did he ever hear of their Talmud, their Tor- 
gums, their Chaldee paraphraſe, or their Rabbi- 
'nical authors 7 If he has heard of ſuch litera- 

ture 
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$ There are two Talmuds ; the Jeruſalem, and the Baby- 


loniſhk. The firſt was compiled ſoon after Chriſt, the ſecond 
much 
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ture and ſuch men, he myſt know that a great 
deal of external evidence has been offered in proof 


of the books of the Old Teſtament being, what 


the Jews deem, a rich depoſitum entruſted to 
their nation by God. But the fact is, that the 
Jews are not like the Chriſtians, perpetually ca- 


villing on the ſubject; ringing new changes on 


old objections; and for ever anſwering the ſame. 
dull arguments which have been hackneyed, un- 
der various modes, through every autbor from 
Porphyry to Mr. Paine. The point with reſpect 
to the Jews is decided. They long ago contended 
for the evidence in proof of. their books, and 
there has the matter reſted. They ſmile at the 
objections of Chriſtians as futilities antiently re- 
futed, They have the law of Moſes enrolled in 
their ſynagogues, without the Maſoretic punctua- 
tion ; this law they read in portions every ſabbath 
day; and they firmly believe it to have been 
handed down to them from Moſes, through the 
ſucceſſive act of their anceſtors in a ſeries, This 
ſurely conſtitutes thouſands of witneſſes in every 


age 


much later, I forget the ta of either. The Talmuds are 
comments on the Miſhnah, which is a complete collection of 
"Jewiſh traditions, the moſt antient. There are two Chaldee 
paraphraſes ; one of Onkelos, the other of Jonathan; both ſtated 
to ha ve been written before the time of Chriſt, The Rabbi- 
nical writers among the Jews, publiſhed to a certainty ſeven 
hundred years ago. They writ in explanation and defence 
of their bible. | | 
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age » for thouſands of years, winding their ſolemn 
teſtimony to the authenticity and ſacredneſs of 
certain books, in which a communication from 
Jehovah to man, is aſſerted as the grand leading 
event. The principal miſtake made by diſbe- 
lieving writers in later times has been, their at- 
tacking a revelation which they did not under- 
ſtand. They object to writings which they can- 
not read. They abuſe books without knowing a 
letter contained in them. Inſtead of arguing 
they dogmatize, and they calumniate what they 
do not comprehend. The Hebrew ſeriptures 
ſhould be a little ſtudied in the original, before 
we pronounce on them. We can neither ſee 
their object, ſcope, or tendency; through the 
Engliſh-tranſlation, It is in many reſpects a falſe; 
in every reſpect a faulty medium. So far from 
8 our mental viſion, it groſsly obſtructs 

it; and one fatal error it leads us into, which is, 
that of aſcribing to the original the imperfeRions 
of the copy. This would be deemed unfair in 
the caſe of a common elaſſie author; it ſurely is 
leſs excuſcable in the cafe of books lying claim 
to ſacred origin. 


Mr. Paine, excluding external evidence by de- 

nying it, goes on to ſcrutinize the internal evi- 

dence contained in the books themſelves; but 

having previouſly mentioned revelation, without 

letting us know what he underſtood by the term, 
Ny, he 


[8] 
be no gives his definition of it. “ Revelation 


. is a communication of ſomething; which the 
. perſon, to whom the thing is revealed, did not 


„know before. This is derogatory to the 
ſubject. The ſuperintendant of a nurſery may 
communicate ſomething to the children. which 
they did not know before. This would be reve- 


lation, according to Mr. Paine. The tales of 


ghoſts in a country church- yard, related in the 


language of ruſlic ſimplicity, to . hearers who 


knew them not before, are revelations, Every 


thing which we did not previouſly know, is reve- 


lation when communicated to us. Here the diſ- 


tinction is either forgotten or overlooked. The 


reciprocal communications of our. ſpecies with 
each otber, on ſubjects of which they were rela- 
tively ignorant, are informations concerning 


matters which there is a competency in the human 
intellect to comprehend. It is otherwiſe with re- 


velation conſidered as a communication from the 


Deity to man. Here the definition of Mr. Paine 


will not apply. It is not only that the adorable 


Author of our exiſtence tells us ſomething which 
we did not know before; but he tells us that 


which could no otherwiſe be known than by a 
communication from him. Man never did, and 
at he never did, it is preſumeable that he never 
could by his natural inveſtigation, artive at this 
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point, the ſperific agency of God in the creation 


of matter. Ancient coſmogony has been no more 


than conjecture ; ſyſtem conſtructed on fyſtem, 
mutilated ſcraps of tradition furniſhing the pillars, 
and fancy, ot ingenuity, working up the ſtruc- 


ture . The earlieſt of the Grecian ſages ga- 


thered from the Ægyptians whatever of tradition 
remained among thoſe people, and mixing what 
they thus borrowed, with gueſſes and imagina- 
tions of their own, they became world-makers, 
Not two of them, however, could agree about 
the creation of matter, or the firſt principles of 
things. Some - ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the eternity 
of matter; others as ſtrenuouſly denied it. Wa- 
ter, by one ſage, was repreſented as the firſt prin- 
ciple; another contended for the priority of fire; 
and a third ſlipped in a plea in behalf of his fa- 
vourite element, air f. Mingled with thefe reve- 
ries, glimmerings of the truth are diſcoverable. 
The Egyptian traditions were corruptions of 


; Jewiſh knowledge. Theſe were carried into 


Greece by the earlieſt philoſophers, as they are 


called, of that country; who all viſited Egypt 


for the purpoſe of acquiring knowledge. It was 
the faſhion of the times to travel thither. Hence 


we find Thales, Pythagoras, and the reſt, return- 


ing to their country with mental cargoes of what 

e 
* Wide, Firſt Volume of the Ancient Univerſal 1 Hig, | 
+ Stanley's Lives of the TAR: ü 
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they had picked up in Egypt; which they work - 
ed into ſyſtems, and promulgated in their differ- 
ent ſchools “. Putting their theology aſide, the 
coſmogony of theſe men, as well as that of all 
others of whom we have any knowledge, may be 
traced to the Gene ſis of the Jews; if that be a 
fable, it has at leaſt the merit of 8 to re- 
commend it. 


Let us now examine, whether there be any in- 
ternal evidence in ſupport of revelation, as being 
ſomething communicated by God to man, which 
he could not otherwiſe become acquainted with. 
4 At the beginning GOD created the matter of 
ee the Heavens and the earth.” None but God 
could be the author of that ſentence, It reveals 
to man that which without ſuch revelation he ne- 
ver could attain. His powers are inſufficient for 
the diſcovery. Conſult the records of time from 
the earlieſt account of it, to the preſent period, 


and point out the individual unaided by tradition 
"of 


© See a very excellent bcol, entitled, An Inquiry after 
& Philoſophy and Theology, tending to ſhew from whence 
& mankind came to a knowledge of thoſe two important 
points.“ One volume octavo. 

+ The word here rendered © Gov,” is in the Hebrew plu- 
ral, not meaning a plurality of gods ; but plural the word is. 
See © Parkhurt's and Bate's Hebrew Lexions,” *© Hollo- 
«© way's Originals.” © Duncan Forbes's Works,” two vo- 
Iumes twelves. He was preſident of the court of ſeſſion in 
Scotland. See alſo ** Calafios Concordance,” laſt edition. 
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oy an like himſelf, on the ſubject. But 
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of ſome kind or other, who has come forward 
with this ſingle fact. Where there is tradition, 
there is derivative knowledge, however obſcured 
or corrupted ; and, derived knowledge excludes 
the idea of primeval diſcovery, The poſitive 
information that the matter of the Heavens and 


the Earth was created by God, at the commence-- 


ment of time, could not have come from man, be- 
cauſe man could not know what paſſed at the cre- 
ation. God only could communicate the fact; 
and if it were aſked, who is the God, the creator of 


the world? the anſwer is, the author of revelation. 


A miracle could not prove it againſt him, 


Connected with this ſecret, of matter having 
been willed into exiſtence by the Deity, which he 
only could divulge, we have an account of the 
formation of the mundane ſyſtem ; of the agents 
employed in ſettling, diſpoſing, ſeparating, the 
ſeveral elements of which the chaotic fluid maſs 
was -compounded *, Here, again, is irreſiſtible 
internal evidence. Could man give an account 
of the formation of the world? No more than 
he could of the creation of matter. He was pre- 
ſent at neither. He was not in + exiſtence. 
* True, ſays Mr. Paine; but this might be co 1- 
e jocture. There have been a variety of world- 
« makers.” There have, indeed, been millions 
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what if the Jewiſh account of the formation of 
the mundane ſyſtem, be philoſophically true; in 
that caſe ſurely diſbelief muſt yield to demon- 
ſtration. Now, Mr. Paine may not have heard 
that this matter has undergone a thorough diſcuſ- 
ſion, and that men, perfectly acquainted with 
the original ſcripture, as well as intimately verſed 
in the mechaniſm of nature, have traced the Mo- 
faic account of the formation, and they have de- 
monſtrated it to be philoſophically juſt. What the 
ſeveral properties of mattet are; that it can only 
act by contact *; that it has no power to attract 
or repel; but, that attraction, repulſion, gravita- 
tion, are effects cauſed by mechanical agents, 
* which are deſcribed in the Mofaic coſmogony, 
F | and their various operations, firſt in forming the 
univerſe, and now in carrying on the mechaniſm . 
of it; all this is contained in the Geneſis of the 
bible f. It has been drawn, like truth out of a 
well, where it was nö ſaid to lie hidden. 


And, 


„See a work Sed 0 treatiſe on Power Edential and 
1 Mechanical. „ Odavo. 
0 5 A latin piece under this title, Tractatus in quo Tenta- 
| | tur conamen, Recuperandi Veteris Philoſophiæ, notitiam,” 

"2 Moſes's Principia, part . | 
A A * Philoſophical tranſlation of the two firſt chapters of ; 
| « Geneſis,” Octavo. ' 
Po,” «© Creation the ground-work of revelation,” | | 
| Not having been able to procure one of theſe books, I can 
only generally refer to them as containing illuſtrative proofs of 
the poſitions above advanced. 
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And, after all, is it any thing extraordinary that 
the only true account of the creation and forma- 
tion of this ſyſtem, ſhould be given by the author 
of it? From man it could not come. If a true 
account there be, from God only it is derived; 
and, that there is a true account, has been de - 
monſtrated by men who made the ſubject the ſtu- 
dy of their 82 


From ting all evidence, external and inter- 


nal, in proof of the Old Teſtament, we are next 


informed by Mr. Paine, what the commencement 
of it really is. It has all the appearance of a 
tradition; which the Iſraelites had before they 
* came (anglice, ** wen:”) into Egypt; and at 
their departure, they put it at the head of their 
* hiſtory. It is moſt probable they did not know 
* how they came by it. The manner in which 
the account opens, ſhews it to be a tradition. 
* It begins abruptly ; it is nobody that ſpeaks; 
it is nobody that hears; it is addreſſed to no- 
„ body; it has no voucher *.” There is ſome- 
thing conceded in this deſcription. The tradi- 
tion was not then borrowed from the Ægyptians, 
for © the Iſraelites had it before they went into 
„ Egypt.” If they prefixed it to the head of 
their hiſtory, on their leaving Egypt, it is not 
probable that 2881 ſhould be ignorant how they 

came 


bl 
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came by it; for the care they took to preſerve, 
ſhewed that they valued the tradition; and this 
valye ſet on it, would naturally lead to an endea- 


vour to find out the author and origin. But 
wht ar the charaQteriſtic marks of tradition, 


ſervable in the account? The philoſophical 
hiſtory is, that of the creation of matter, by a 
God; and the ſucceſſive formation of the univerſe 
by mechanics! agents. The fact is aſſerted with 
the utmoſt ſimplicity.. It is not a diſcourſe, but 
a narrative, Mr. Paine, however, diflikes the 
beginning. It is abrupt. Another unfortunate cir- 
cumſtance, It is addreſſed to no-body.” Ac- 
cording to this faſtidious critic, the account of 
the creation ſhould have been conveyed in an 
epiſtle dedicatory from God to mankind. It 
cettainly is not couched in ſuch a ſtyle. Vet there 
are paſſages which have extorted the eulogium of 
at leaſt, as good a judge of language as Mr. Paine. 
Even in a Greek tranſlation, Longinus could feel 
the wonderful ſublimity of tha: ſentence, © Let 
there be light; and light there was .“ | 


We now come to the deteſtable parts of the 
bible, according to Mr. Paine. It is an hiſtory 
« of wicked eſs, which has ſerved to brutalize 


* — And, for 8 own part, ſays he, 1 
< imcerely 


* Longinus © De Sublimitate,” 
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* ſincerely deteſt it * This is only ſaying, that 
if there be any excellence in the Hebrew writings, 
it would be thrown away on Mr. Paine, as pearls 
are when caſt before (wine. Among the Jews, 
there have, in all ages been men of exemplary 
piety. Their belief has influenced their conduct. 
The Jewiſh ſcriptures, therefore, have not a 
tendency to corrupt and brutalize mankind. The 
-two hinges on which Judaiſm turns, are, the love 
of God and the love of man. © Thou ſhalt love 
* the Lord thy God [Jehovah Aleim] with all 
“e thine heart, with all thy ſoul, and with all 
« thy ſtrength; and thy fellow-creature as thy- 
“ ſelf.” Is this an injunction calculated to cor- 
rupt and brutalize mankind ? Does it not, on 
the contrary, breathe that very ſpirit which Mr. 
Paine has recommended in many parts of his 
other writings, the ſpirit of philanthropy ? Love 
of God muſt exalt, and love of man expand the 
ſoul ; both combined, ſublime our nature into. 
ſomething above mortality. What have thoſe 
parts in the bible, to which Mr. Paine alludes, to 
do, for example, with the preceding precepts ? 
Here is the law; here are the prophets. The 
hiſtory of mankind in all ages, muſt neceſſarily 
contain an hiſtory of crimes. If there be wars, 
there will be cruelties ; if conqueſt, ſlaughter ; if 
perſecution, victims. What is there extraordinary 

D in 
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in all this? The hiſtorical, and, as Mr. Paine 
calls them, anecdotal parts of the bible, are what 
they pretend to be, and no more. The accounts 
given of men, are accounts fairly given of them 
as men, with all their imperfections on their heads. 
Had they been otherwiſe repreſented, the truth 
of the repreſentation would have been queſtioned; 
and, human nature being the ſame under every 
diſpenſation, we ſhould have ſaid, that the picture 
was a partial one, which exhibited men of for- 
mer ages more perfect than thoſe of the preſent. 
By the tablature of the bible, it appears, that 
Jewiſh kings, miniſters, judges, officers, ſecreta- 
ries, and all the inferior regalia tribe, were three 
thouſand years ago exactly the ſame deſcription 
'of characters, that they were among us Europeans 
in the laſt century: ſome good, ſome bad, the 
generality indifferent, all imperfect, and the beſt 
ordinarily the worſt: accommodated, as to the 
goods of fortune. But, to what does all this 
amount? To quote the vices or imperfections of 
individuals, as arguments againſt a ſyſtem, i is rea- 
ſoning from particulars to generals, in a manner 
inadmiſſible. Such, however, are the proofs Mr. 
Paine offers. He is unfortunate in his ſelection, 
as many of them may be turned againſt him with 
a ten-fold force. He underſtands mechanics 
the lever and the wedge are 2gainſt him. 


Thus 
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Thus treating the Jewiſh ſcriptures as tending” 
to brutalization and corruption, Mr. Paine compli- 
ments the Pſalms, and the book of Job, as con- 
taining a great deal of elevated ſentiment, re- 
« verentially expreſſed, of the power and be- 
© nignity of the Almighty “.“ Now for the 
drawback. * But they ſtand in no higher rank 
* than many other compoſitions on ſimilar ſub- 
« jects, as well before that time as ſince.” Be- 
fore what time? The Book of Job has, by many 
moſt learned Jews and. Chriſtians, been aſcribed 
to Moſes 1, as the author. The Pſalms were 
written, ſome by David, and the reſt by other 
perſons. They not only reverentially expreſs 
the benign power of the Deity ; but they relate 
the * wonders that he has performed for the 

* children of men J. They recognize the ſeve- 
ral tranſactions recorded in the Jewiſh writings, 
ſuch as the creation and formation of the uni- 
verſe by Jehovah Aleim ; the viſible intercourſe 
with God to Abraham; the promiſe made and 
renewed to him; the going into Xgypt, and the x 
deliverance of the Iſraelites from thence in 
the manner related by Moſes. The Pſalms 
are not deiſtical compoſitions ; they are compo- 
nent parts of Jewiſh revelation. The celeſtial 
— and elevated ſublimities, are the over- 

D 2 8 flowings 
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flowings of gratitude to Jehovah for the revelation 
given of himſelf; and for the numberleſs inſtances 
in which he had viſibly, as well as providentially, 
interpoſed for the prefervation of thoſe who be- 
lieved in him as the true and only God *. The 
people of the ſurrounding nations did not believe 
in this true and only God. They had loſt the 
| knowledge of him, and worſhipped different ob- 
jects under different names. The fire at the orb 
of the ſun; the light iſſuing from that orb; the 
air ; and the whole material heavens, formed the 
different gods of the ſeveral Gentile rations. 
What Mr. Paine will think extraordinary, they 
had their Trinity alſof. It was paternal kind- 
neſs, therefore, to prohibit any intercourſe with 
thoſe nations, to prevent the Jews from 8 
corrupted from the truth. 


The Proverbs are next brought forward. They 

ſs for the works of Solomon; - but © are 
* moſt probably a collection. They are inferior 
“ to the Proverbs of the Spaniards, and they 
© are not more wiſe and ceconomical than thoſe 
* of the American Franklin J.“ It is of very 
little conſequence to the object in diſpute, whe- 
ther the Spaniards, or the Americans, when ſpeak- 


ing 


* See, © Horne's Tranſlation of the Pſalms,” 
+ See, © Names and Attributes of the Trinity of the 
“ Gentiles,” 
t Page 11, © Age of Reaſon,” 
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ing of the Jewiſn proverbs, ſay, a greater than 
Solomon is here. To judge of the ſuperiority, 
we muſt know to what collection of Spaniſh, or 
American proverbs, Mr. Paine refers, If it ſhould 
be proved, that Solomon was inferior to Cervan- 


© tes, it would not affect the truth of revelation, 


The prophets now ſucceed in the order of exa- 
mination. Theſe ©* were poets and itinerant 
* preachers, who mixed poetry, anecdote and de- 
„ votion together, and whoſe works ſtil] retain 
* the air and ſtyle of poetry, though in tranſla- 
„ tion, There is not, throughout the whole 
„ book called the Bible, any word that deſcribes 
„ to us what we call poetry. The caſe is, that 
« the word prophe!, to which latter times have 
© affixed a new idea, was the Bible word for poet; 
and the word propheſying, meant the art of 
making poetry; it alſo meant the art of playing 
& poetry to a tune upon any inſtrument of muſic &.“ 
An Highlander playing a Scotch air on the bag- 
pipes, is a prophet ; an Iriſh harper is the ſame; 
the inſtrument of the latter, however, being the 
moſt agreeable, the harper is the better prophet. 
Mr. Paine furniſhes his propheſying-poets with 
* inſtruments of muſic then in faſhion.;” and be- 


ing itinerant preachers, as well as poets, they ſet 


out in a groupe on a travelling party throughout 
Judea, 


* 
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Judea, like Theſpis and his performers, in a cart, 


and inſtruct the people, by playing a tune on an 


inſtrument, or propheſying poetry. This is 
Mr, Paine's account of the Jewiſh prophets. They 
were vagrant tribes of poets and muſicians. The 
art of making, not writing poetry, was alſo a 
part. of their buſineſs, and they danced occaſion- 
ally; as David did when he met the ark of the 


Lord, and went joyfully dancing before it. 


It being thus ſettled what the prophets were, 
Mr. Paine proceeds to inform us, who among the 


Jews were of that deſcription. © Deborah and 


« Baruk' were prophets ; not becauſe they pre- 
** dicted any thing, but becauſe they compoſed a 
% poem. David is ranked among the prophets, 
„ for he was a muſician. But Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob, were not prophets ; it does not ap- 
„ pear that they could either ſing, play muſic, 
* or make poetry *.” When Jacob, on his death- 
bed, took parental leave of his ſons, there is 


fenen very like a prediction f of events that 
would 


Page 12, Age of Reaſon,” 

+ * The ſceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, nor a lau- 
« viver from between his feet, until Su1Lou come; and to 
4% him ſhall the gathering of the people be.” The laſt words 
of Jacob, reſpecting the -poſterity of Judab z who continued, 
with a portion of the tribe of Benjamin, a body-politic until 


the coming of Chriſt. 
See, © Jennings's Jewiſh Antiquities * or, Diſcourſes on 


Codwin's © Moſes and Aaron.“ 
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would happen the ſeveral tribes of which they 
were the heads; but as the patriarch did not play 
a tune on an inſtrument, or deliver his ſentiments 
in a ſong, he was no prophet. From the new 
light thus thrown on the ſubject, there are ſeveral 
paſſages in the Old and New Teſtament, which 
will have a wonderful effect if read differently 
from the manner in which they now fland. For 
example. —“ Touch not mine anointed, and do 
% my mu fici ans no harm.“ If ye believe not 
« Moſes and the makers of poetry, neither will ye 
* believe though one ſhould ariſe from the dead.“ 
— “ O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem ! thou that Ele 
the players of tunes on an in/lrument ]! The ſub- 
ſtitution of theſe words and phraſes for that of 
prophets, the reader muſt perceive, gives a ſingu- 
lar pertinency to the ſenſe. To be ſerious : Mr. 
Paine confounds, where there is clearly a - diſtinc- 
tion. The fublimeſt poetry is to be found in the 
Bible. The book of Job is in the poetic ſtyle. 
It is true that there were companies, or bands of 
minſtrels, among the Jews, joining muſic inſtru- 
mental and vocal; and the latter might have been 
poetry. Such of the hymns or pſalms as were 
written by David, he might, before publication, 
have accompanied on ſome inſtrument : but, all 
this is diſtinc from propheſy, as implying predic- 
tion; and the word prophet in the original does 
not mean a poet, but a predictor, and ſometimes 
a predictor ſo demonſtrating himſelf by miracles. 
5 | 5-1" 3," US 
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Thus in the laſt chapter of Deuteronomy . 
There aroſe not a prophet ſince in Iſrael like 


% Moſes—in all figns and wonders.” Thus lite- © 


rally rendered from the Hebrew by Arias Monta- 
wa in his interlineary verſion “ Et non ſurrexit 

© propheta ultra in Iſrael, ſicut Moſeh -in omni- 
* bus Signis et Portentis.“ : 


When Jeremiah + is commanded to tell the 
Jews what in future ſhall happen, that Nebu- 
chadnezzar ſhall take their city, carry them cap- 
tive into Babylon, and that after ſeventy years 
bondage there, they ſhall return to their own 
country; is this poetry or prediction? When 
Ezekiel I denounces the ruin of Tyre; whoſe 
_ riches, fairs, merchandize, ſhips of war, and ex- 
tenſive commerce with the principal nations then 
exiſting, rendered ſo illuſtrious; when it is fore- 
told that the deſtruction of this Tyre & ſhall be 
ſuch as to frike ſurrounding nations with terror ; 


We 


» Chapter xxiv. verſe 10, 11, Deuteronomy. 

t Chapter xv. verſe 11, Jeremiah. 

t Chapter xxviii. verſe 7, Ezekiel. 3 

$ There are ſeveral things extremely remarkable i in the de(- 
cription-of antient Tyre. It was a maratime and mercantile 
nation, It had an abundance of ſhipping, ang the commerce 
was moſt extenſive, The trade to Tzrſhiſh was in filver, iron, 
lead, braſs veſſels, with other nations, deſcendents of Japhet, 
horſes and mules with the ſame. Ivory, and ebony imported 
from the poſterity of Ham. With Syria, emeralds, purple, 
broidery, fine mw coral, chryfopraſe or agate. With Ju- 
dah 
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will Mr. Paine call this poetry? When by the 
ſame Ezekiel the deſolation of Egypt; by the Ba- 
bylonians, is denounced; is this playing a tune 
4 on an inſtrument? And when the final over- 
throw of the king of Babylon himſelf, the in- 
ſtrument uſed in deſtroying Ægypt, is mentioned 
as a certain future event; is this ſinging a ſong ? 
The Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible is open to 
Mr. Paine. He there will find this prophecying, 
or, according to him, poetizing, the riſe and 
downfall of nations, in almoſt every chapter of 
Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel. If he will take 
the trouble to look into any of the Engliſh writ- 
ers, on antient hiſtory, he will perceive the fate 
of kingdoms happening in exact conformity to 
their ſevere} 4 "9YON Tf this be poetry, it 


. is of an awful r. „ 
aun ui * 3 L really 
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dah, 3 wet oil, * Exports to Damaſcus, wine, 
White wool ; with Atabia, lambs, rams, goats, ſpices, precious 
ſtones, gold. Tyre abounded in matiners, in pilots, perſons 
| handling the bar. She enriched the rulers of 'the earth with 
% the multitude of het riches, and of ker merchandize. Yet 
by: a terrible nation of foreigners”? Tyte war buried in the 
heart of the ſea, ; and ſo dreadful was her overthrow, as to aſto- 
niſh other nations, make them afraid, trouble the countenan- 
ces of their rulers, fill their minds with terrbrs. | 
"© Prideaux's Connection of Sacred and Profane "Ik 
Shuckford's connection. 
Rollin's Ancient Hiſtory, tranſlated from the IA." 


- Antient Udiverſal Hiſtory, * 2 W re 
e * and others. a 
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 Treally am at a'loſs how to treat the author of 
the book under examination. He has come for- 


ward to the world as a naturally illumined man. 


He has been the founder of à reputation which 


will be tranſmitted to ages. When the preſent 


and future generations ſhall be ſwept by the hand 
of time among the mouldering ruins of antient 
worlds, the name of Mr. Paine will live in cele- 
brity. This compliment is moſt willingly be- 
ſtowed; it comes warm from the heart. But, 
when a man, without powers adequate to the 


purpoſe; without any of the diverſity of antient 
literature neceſſary for the inveſtigation; without 
oriental language, or oriental knowledge, at- 


tempts to write down an Eaſterg book of at the 


Teaſt three thouſand five hundred years antiquity, 


and profeſſedly of everlaſting: importance to our. 
ſpecies; we then cannot forbear to cenſure ſuch 
a man for the raſh expoſure of his ignorance, It 


is poſſible that Mr. Paine may be miſtaken,” As 


a friend to mankind, that poſſibility ought to have 


deterred him from the preſent publication; for 


there is turpitude in attempting to make profe- 
lytes in error. If he be not miſtaken, he is an in- 
fidel on ſuch ſhallow grounds, and with ſuch fim- 
ſy arguments to ſupport him in his opinion, that 
he may be fairly ſaid to diſbelieve through weak 


credulity. 


To return to. the 8 Fuiking his re- 


marks (for it would be abſurd to call them argu- 
ments) 
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ments) on the Jewiſh ſcripture, which © did it 
excel in purity of ideas and expreſſion, all the 
* hooks that are now extant in the world, he 
« would not take it for bis rule of faith, as being 
the word of God ;“ he goes on, according 
to his term, to the book called The New 
« Teſtament,” The firſt thing he does 11 in going 
on, is to ſtumble at the treſhold, by finding fault 
with a title he does not underſtand. He then 
tells us, „ that, had it been the object or inten- 
tion of Jeſus Chriſt to eſtabliſh a new religion, 
« he would undoubtedly have written it himſelf, 
« or procured it to be written in his life time f. 
In the next page he ſays, © it does not appear 
that Jeſus Chriſt had any ſchool education ; and 
©. the probability is, that he could not write 17 
This accounts for his not being his own biogra- 
pher. If Mr. Paine will not allow him able to 
write; he ſeems to admit that he could argue; 
for he is mentioned © at the age of twelve years 
« fitting among the Jewiſh doctors (in the Saned- 
66 hrim) aſking and anſwering them queſtions.” 
This fact proves him to have been eminently 
* As to his religion, he called men to 
the practice of moral duties, and the belief of 


N one 
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Fa- 13, Age of Reaſon.” 
+ Page 13, Ibid. 
r Page 14, 1bid. 
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«« one God. The great trait in in his charaQter is, 
1 Philanthropy w_ | 


This A of Chriſtianity is juſt as true 
as wee s deſcription of the inhabitants in Lilli- 
t. Judaiſm and Chriſtianity have a nearer af- 
fiity than Mr. Paine may imagine. The one 
was the ſhadow, the other the ſubſtance, i Before 

letters were known, hieroglyphics were uſed; 
and that mode 'of conveying ideas was as well 
_ underſtood as writing afterwards; - Sacrifice was 
the moſt early inſtitution , becauſe what it ſigni- 
fied was the chief matter of importance to be 
remembered by man. This was practiſed ſoon 
after the fall. A belief, therefore, of atonement 

by blood, prevailed long before the ceremonials 
of religion were adopted. This belief, traceable 
to the firſt man, could by him be derived only 
from the author of his exiſtence. It was the re- 
vealed means of reconciliation, and the action 
was a ſymbol to keep the means in remembrance. 
From this origin, and the object figured, it is, 
that ſacrificature paſſed as a religious rite among 
1 8 | FE e en Cha F all. 

| F F Pages £ 6, “ Age of Reaſon." | 

+ * Abel brought of the firſtlings of his flock, and of the fat 
thereof, an offering,” Geneſis, chap. iv. ver. 4. Here a 
lamb was facriliced, the fat diſpoſed in a certain manner; 
probably conſumed by fire, The ritual of ſacrifice was ob- 


ſerved before any poſitive inſtitution, Adam ogly could have 
inſtructod his ſons, and Cain rejected reconciliation by 


blood. * 


* 


3 
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all nations; with this difference, that the Jews 
ſacrificed ſymbolically, the Heathens literally, 
loſing fight of the intention for which the act was. 
performed. Beſide ſacrifice, there were other 
rites introduced ſoon after the fall, equally ſigni- 
ficative, and well underſtood by thoſe who ob- 
ſerved them. The great miſtake made by cavil- 
lers at the Jewiſh ſcriptures, ariſes from their not 
confidering the nature and genius of the lan- 
guage in which they are written. The Hebrew 
is all pureneſs and ſimplicity. There are ſcarcely 
more than a thouſand primitives in the language. 
The names of animals, perſons, and things, are 
not, as in other languages, arbitrary, but deſcrip- 
tive of the phyſical natures, qualities, and pro- 
perties, of the objects named. The Hebrew is 
ideal and ſymbolical. Hence what to us is ob- 
ſcure,” in the moſt remote age was conſpicuous, 
and familiarly eomprehenſible. The aſſertion, 
for example, that te ſeed of the woman 
* ſhould bruiſe the head of the ſerpent ;” was, to 
our firſt, parents, a promiſe. pregnant with conci- 
liatory information. It was the foundation of 
that univerſal expectancy of a Meſſiah, which 
afterwards prevailed. - It was this made barren- 
neſs ſo much dreaded by the Hebrew women, 
and cauſed their extreme defire of a male child, 
hoping to be the mother of the promiſed Mef- 
ſiah. The Jewiſh unadulterated creed, conſiſted 
of two leading articles; atonement by blood, 
Na » and 


ogg 
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and the coming of the Meſſiah. | The firſt de- 
feended traditionally through all the Heathen 
nations -of antiquity ; of the laſt, ſome obſcured 
idea was ſhadowed out in, their different mytho- 
logics. Pure Judaiſm was, therefore, Chriſtianity 
in figure, The whole of the Jewiſh ritual went 
to this point. The difference in the faith of 
Abraham * and that of a Chriſtian, conſiſts only 
in the belief of a future and a paſt event. The 
coming of Chriſt the Meſſiah, as we believe him 
to be, is the completion of the piece; his death, 
the cataſtrophe which realized all that was pre- 
figured in facrificature. Mr. Paine, then, in his 
repreſentation. of Chriſtianity, as merely . call- 

ing men to the practice of moral duties, and 
© the belief of one God,” errs moſt egregioully, 
not knowing any. thing of the ſyſtem he is endeu- 
vouring to overturn. He ſuppoſes Chriſtianifm 
to have been an entire new, religion; Jeſus 
Chriſt to have been the founder of it; and then, 
that we ought to have had a regular biographical 
hiſtory of him, from the hour of his birth, to the 
day of his crucifixion.” This is blunder, © The 
ſimple queſtion reſpecting Chriſt is, chat which 
was propounded in his life-time; © ie be the 
Meſſſah who ſhould come, or muſt we took for 


— another ?” His followers, . 
| "the 
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the e Meſſiah, had only to trace his lineal deſcend 
from Abraham and David; to give the general 
outline of his actions, from the time of his affump- 


tion of the public character, to that of his death; 

and, to cloſe the tablature, as they have done, 
with his reſurrection. Although Mr. Paine will 
not allow the exiſtenee of prophecy, the Jews 
believed it. They believed moſt firmly in the 
ſeveral predictions of their books, reſpecting a 
Mefliah to come. The appeal, therefore, fimply 
was, to thoſe predictions being actually, or not, 
fulfilled in Chriſt. . An hiſtory of his life, after 
the. fancy of Mr. Paine, would have been a com- 
poſition of impertinencies. How he employed 
kis time before he. entered on his public office, is 
inconſequential. The condition of his Parents, 
as to poverty or riches, is the ſame. Theſe mat- 
ters, on which Mr. Paine lays. ſo much ſtreſs, are' 
puerilities. The grand and only point is, his 
being, - or not being, the Meſſiah prefigured in 
the, whole of the Jewiſh ritual; foretold in a 
multitude of paſſages in the Hebrew writiags; 
acknowledged as ſuch. by numbers in his life-time, 
and now ſo received by thoſe calling themſelves 
after his name. This is the thing in iſſue. All 
other conſiderations are wide of the mark. Mr. 
Paine, by dwelling on foreign ſubjects, only tri- 
fles with his readers; bewildered himſelf, he be- 
wilders others; and he affords a moſt ſtriking 


example, that an 3 mind, like unculti- 
vated 
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vated foil however rich by nature, will be more 
productive of weeds than flowers. As to his wir 
at the expence of the Chriſtian ſtory, it is really 
no more than an amalgamation of heterogenous 


ribaldry. . Jeſus Chriſt might as well have 


died of a fever, or of the ſmall pox, old age, 
< or any thing elſe—— a fever would have 
done as well as a croſs #——** It repreſents 


„ the creator as coming off by a pun or a quib- 


“ ble.” Then comes a winding up of the whole. 
*The probability is, that the whole theory or 
„ doctrine of what is called the redemption, was 


4 originally fabricated on purpoſe to bring fol- 


ward and build all thoſe ſecondary and pecu- 
e niary /fedemptions upon. Such as, the re- 
© leaſing fouls out of purgatory by prayers bought 


of the church with money. The ſelling of 


« pardons, diſpenſations, indulgencies *.“ Ad- 
mirable reaſoning ! and extremely convincing ! 
it is only making the effect precede the cauſe ; 
ſkipping over a few hundred years, and introduc- 


ing the Roman pontiffs as the nn of 


Jelus Chriſt and his pan 


Totally diſcarding one oak of God, Mr. "aA ; 


| ſets up another, which is, the creation we behold, 
_ {noe he LOG 1 en to all e 
; . and 


— Page 14, © Age of Reap, 
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% and to all worlds. And this word of God re- 
4 veals to man all that is neceſſary for man to 
4 know of God *.“ If this be true, how happens 
it that there are at this day, millions of our ſpe- 
cies, as ignorant of the nature, exiſtence, and at- 
tributes of God, as the brutes which range the 
fields and woods? The creation we behold is as 
* . Viſible to the inhabitants of China, Lapland, or 
Japan, as to Europeans. It was. viſible to the 
Phenicians, Chaldeans, Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans, as to the Jews. Yet, this unerring 
word of God, which preaches to all nations, and 
reveals to man, all that is neceſſary for him to 
know of God, left nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
of the earth, in ancient times, utterly ignorant of 
his exiſtence. The ſame preaching revelation, 
leaves the greateſt part of the inhabitants of the 
globe, at this day, in equal ignorance of the true 
God. Look into the-religious ceremonies of all 
nations f. and ſee how well inſtructed - mankind 
have been, by the creation they beheld, in ſound 
theiſm, [Behold a Gentoo paying adoration to a 
cow J, and then tell us how it comes to paſs, 
that the word of God in the creation does not 


oe him better Here is the Wen and diſinge- 
F nuous 
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Pages 16, 17, Age of Reaſon,” 
U See, Montfaucon's “ Religious Ceremonies of all Na- 


c trons,” - 


t Mr. Holwell': India Tracts, gives the belt account of. 


the origin of this adoration Paid the cow. 
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nuous it is; men light their reaſon at the torch of 
revelation, and then diſown the' ſource from 
whence they are illuminated. As the powers of 


man are limited to the objects of the ſenſes, be- 


holding a fine diſplay of things, and all carried 
on mechanically in a rotationary circle, what is 
there to induce him to look farther? When told 
of a God, who gave exiſtence to matter, form to 
an univerſe, and habitation to immenſity ; man 
can then aſcend on contemplation's witg, and 
from the wonders he beholds in the creation, in- 
fer the power, wifdom, and goodneſs of the Cre - 
ator. Reaſon, ſo pompouſly extolfed as the chief 


excellence of the human mind, cannot diſcover 


firſt principles; they muſt be revealed; and then 
they furniſh ground-work for the reaſoning facul- 
ty to compare, apply; deduce conſequences. 
This is the order of our nature. To reverſe it, 
is to grope our way in the dark ; or to follow an 


ignis fatuus that leads us bewildered through the 


mezes of eon jecture, into the cavern of i ignorance. 
When, therefore, Mr. Paine ſays, that it is only 

by theexerciſe of reaſon man can diſcover God, 
bg miſtakes, becauſe the diſcovery came origi- 
nally from revelation, and the notices of it to be 
found among the Heathen nations of antiquity, 


and thoſe of the preſent times, are traditions, 


more or leſs corrupted, of the fact ſo originally 
revealed. As to errors into which modern Judaiſm, 


or modern Chriſtianiſm may have immerged; as 


to 


U 
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to any chtiſtian ſyſtem which may have been ſet 
up, © contradictory to the character of the perſon 
* whoſe name it bears; a religion of pomp and 
&« revenue, in pretended imitation of a perſon 
« whoſe life was humility and poverty“; “ with 
ſuch a ſyſtem I have not any thing to do:; it can- 
not be chriſtianity, it is practical impoſture. But, 
we are not from the abuſe of an inſtitution, to 
argue againſt the uſe of it. Judaiſm. was not the- 


leſs true, becauſe the Scribes and Phariſees were 


2 parcel of hypocrites. 1 5 

The book of Job, and the an palm, 
ſeem to attract the notice of Mr. Paine, as pieces 
of ſome celebrity. This proves his taſte leſs viti- 
ated than his principles. He ſtyles theſe produc» 
tions © theological orations, conformable to the 
original ſyſtem of theology.” They prove, he 
ſays, that“ the ſtudy, and contemplation of the 
« works of creation, and of the power and wiſ- 
dom of God revealed and manifeſted in thoſe 
„orks, made a great part of the religious de- 
* votion of the times in which they -were writ- 
ten; and it was this devotional ſtudy and*con- 


* templation, that led to the diſcovery of tho 


principles upon which, what are now called 
« ſciences, are eſtabliſned; and it is to the : diſ- 
* covery of theſe principles, that ane all the 
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® Page 16, © Age of Reaſon,” 
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& arts that contribute to the convenience of hu- 
man life, owe their exiſtence *.“ 


But, why does Mr. Paine confine theological 
ti orations conformable to the original ſyſtem' of 
theology, to a ſingle pſatm and book? Are 
there not other pſalms, and other books of the 
Bible, which may be equally ſtyled, * theological 
« orations?” “ When I conſider the heavens, 
« the works of thine hands, the moon and the 
„ ſtars which thou haſt made, Jehovah; what is 
& man that thou art mindful of him? Or the 
ſon of man that thou regardeſt him?“ 0 
„. Jehovah ! how manifold are thy works, in wiſ- 
dom haſt thou made them all; the earth is full 
of thy , riches!”——** Thou makeſt darknels 
© and it is night, wherein all the beaſts do tram- 
ple on the foreſts.” ——© Thou, Jehovah, at the 
beginning didſt lay the foundations of the 
© earth, and the heavens are the works of thine 
hands; they ſhall-perifh, but thou remaiheſt.” 
There is no occaſion to multiply quotations, 
Three parts out of four of the Hebrew ſcriptures 
contain philoſophical references to the works of 
God, in the creation; and, therefore, contain an 
original ſyſtem of theology. Still more, - Either 
theſe references, being philoſophically true, were 
dictated by God, or they were known by the per- 
fons' making them, without ſuch dictation. In 

| 8 15 
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the firſt caſe there was revelation, in the. laſt 
knowledge of nature; which ſhews, that what is 
termed natural philoſophy, is more antient than 
modern ſophiſts imagine, The ſame as to the 
principles of ſcience. Our univerſe is a machine. 
The agents carrying on the ſeveral operations of 
nature, are mechanical. The cold air ruſhing 
from the extremity of the circumference, to the 
centre; there melted by the fire at the orb of the 
ſun, and iſſued forth in the condition of light, 
cauſe thoſe oppoſite forces which are termed cen 
tripetal and centrifugal. The whole of the mun- 
dane ſyſtem, cauſe and effect, is revealed. Nor 
are ſciences or arts, of modern invention ; they 
are only revivals of that knowledge which has 
been loſt and obliterated, by the ravages of time. 
The Jews knew philoſophy; the laws of mecha- 
niſm; of matter and motion; the heavens aſtro- 
nomically; they were naturaliſts, for the names 
they gave animals deſcribed their natures. They 
were chymiſts. They underſtood geometry and 
menſuration ; and, as to building, the temple of 
Solomon ſeems to have combined all the perfec- 
tions of architecture. What led. to..this know- 
ledge, is immaterial; it was known to the Jews; 
to the Phoenicians, Chaldeans, and Egyptians: 
in compariſon to which nations we are meer babes 
in real ſcience. Theſe are obſervations foreign 
to the purpoſe; and the only apology I can offer 
for them is, the excentric example of Mr, Paine. * | 
| There | 
— | 
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There is a general error which runs through 
every page of the Age of Reaſon,” in which 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem is mentioned. The author 
indiſcriminately confounds the ſyſtem with the 
church; and he thus aſcribes to the former, what: 
ever may have been exceptionable in the latter; - 
Mr. Pajne ſays, © It is a fraud of the Chriſtian 
« ſyſtem to call the ſciences human inventions.“ 
The Chriſtian ſyſtem has little to do with the ſci- 
ences. It is neither aided nor depreciated by 
them. It is not a phyſical, or aſtronomical diſ- 
covery; but matter of fact, depending on teſti- 

mony, record, hiſtory, memorials, and various 
corroborating circumſtances, amounting, on the 
whole, to evidence ſtriking conviction on the 
mind. Mr, Paine gives a perſpicuous account of 
the principles of the ſciences; of mechanics, as 
the application of thoſe principles; of trigonome- 
try, or the properties of a triangle producing, 'as 
employed on different objects, aſtronomy, navi- 
gation, geometry, architecture, menſuration. All 
this is very true. The Chriſtian ſyſtem contra- 
dicts it not. Still, however, this ſyſtem has made 
* a revolution in theology, and in the ſtate of 
learning.“ In theology it did moſt certainly 
cauſe a revolution, for it tore up Paganiſm by 
the roots. The only queſtion is, as to the theo- 
- logy it introduced; if that be of God, the revo- 
lution was a bleſſing to mankind. * Learning 
does not conſiſt in the knowledge of languages, 

| | a but 
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* but in the knowledge of things, to which lan- 
« guages give names *. Th's, alſo, is a truiſm. 
The Chriſtian ſyſtem ſays the ſame. It calls us 
from the beggarly elements, from tle huſks of 
learning, to * the ſtudy of the works of God, 
and of the power and wiſdom of God, in his 
« works.” The perſecution of Galileo for the 
diſcovery and ule of teleſcopes ; and the condem- 
natio. of Vigilius, for afferting the Antipodes, 
make nothing againſt the Chtiſtian ſyſtem : the 
bigotry and ignorance of the profeſſors of that 
ſyſtem, - are only affected by it. 


We now come to ſomething like a cloſing 
point, Mr. Paine having depreciated the ſtudy 
of the dead languages, and deplored the mental 
darkneſs with 'which the Chriſtian ſyſtem had, 
for ages, overfpread the world, proceeds “ to 
compare, or rather .to-confront, the evidenc2 
© that the ſtructure of the univerſe affords, wick 
„the Chriftian ſyſtem of religion 1.“ Thus 
raiſing the expectation of the reader, and prepar- 
ing the human face-divine, to lift an head erect 
and view the ſtars d, Mr. Paine thus begins the 
e ee — „My Father, being of the 
 quaker profeſſion, it was my good fortune to 


| have 
* Page 20, 3 of Reaſon,” 


F Page 21, bid. 
$ Page 29, lbid. 
$ Os Homini ſublime dedit; ute tueri jaſſit 3 
et erectos ad lidera tollere vultus. Oy 1D, 
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60 © have an exceeding good moral education, and 
* a tolerable ſtock of uſeful learning. Though 

« I went to the grammar ſchool, I did not learn 
latin. The natural bent of my mind was to 
« ſcience. I had ſome turn, and J believe ſome 
talent, for poetry . He then mentions his 
ſtudies ; his writings ; his views in America; and 
atlaſt « comes to the . anecdotal part of his unbe- 
lief. When I was about ſeven or eight years 
of age, hearing a ſermon read by a relation 
on Redemption by the death of the ſon of God, I 
« went into the garden, and as I was going 
„down the garden ſteps (for I perfectly recol- 
ect the ſpot) I revolted at the relation of what 
I had heard, and thought to myſelf that it was 
« * making God Almighty act like a paſſionate 
man, who killed his ſon when he could not 
© revenge himfelf any other way. This was 
* not one of thoſe kind of thoughts that had 
“ any thing in it of childiſh levity,” (certainly 
not; for he was about ſeven or eight years old) 
It was to me a ſerious reflection. I believe in 
the ſame manner to this moment. And I 
% moreover believe, that any ſyſtem of religion, 
* that has any thing in it, that ſhocks the mind 
* of a child, cannot be a true ſyſtem f.“ Here 
is another ſingular inſtance, that the greateſt infi- 
dels 


Page 29, Age of Reaſon,” 
+ Page 31, Ibid, 
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dels are the ſtrongeſt believers. Vaninus ®, who 
was burnt at Tholouſe for Atheiſm, believed that 
there was ſomething of an evil principle in dark- 
neſs. Mr. Paine will laugh at this: Vaninus 
would have laughed at him for making the idea 
of an eight years old infant, the criterion of truth ; 
this is enormous faith ! Stretched a little 1 
it wm remove mountains, 


To anſwer Mr. Paine, he muſt be followed 
through all his meanderings; through bog, brake, 
and quagmire, until he be .overtaken on ſome 
plain, where the ground may fairly be diſputed. 
He propoſed to © confront the evidence that the 
& ſtructure of the univerſe affords, with the Chriſ- 
« tian ſyſtem of religion f. This, gentle rea- 
der, he will do; but you muſt allow him to do it 
in his own way, The ſtructure of the univerſe is 
a dry ſubject; you muſt, therefore, let him ex- 
hilerate his ſpirits by a few idle remarks, * It 
« ſeems as if parents of the Chriſtian profeſſion 
* were aſhamed to tell their children any thing 

G h about 


Vaninus was a moſt learned man, an Italian by birth. 
He went to France on purpoſe to propagate his Atheiſtical 
principles. This was at the beginning of the laſt century. He 
wrote two pieces, the title of one was Zternz Providentiæ 
“ Amphitheatrum,” The ſubject of the other was, the won- 
ders of nature. It was in Latin, but 1 * the title. Ia 
both he maintains Atheiſm. p 

F Page $9, © Age of Reaſon,” 
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about the principles of their religion *.” Prov- 
ed by the Bible being the earlieſt book they read 
in ſchools. The true Deiſt has but one Deity.” 
Be it ſo. ** Jeſus Chriſt called men to the belief 
* of one God f.“ Here Mr. Paine has placed 
the Chriſtian on as good a footing as the Deiſt. 
© The religion of the 9nakers approaches the 
* neareſt to true Deiſm J.“ Voltaire conciſely 
calls them Engliſh Proteſtant-Jeſuits ; and Burnet, 
in the memoirs of his own times, gives this cha- 
racter of William Penn, the modern founder of 
the ſect; © he had a luſcious way of talking, and 
- "ove were ſome who viewed him in the light of 


a ſuſpccted Papiſt 9.“ 


Quitting theſe reflections, ſays Mr. Paine, © T 
“ proceed to other matters. After I had made 
© myſelf maſter of the Uſe of the Globes, and of 
the Orrery, and. conceived an idea of the infi- 
« nity of ſpace, and of the eternal diviſibility of 
© matter, I began to compare, or as I have before 
« ſaid, to confront the internal evidence thoſe 
& things afford, with the Chriſtian ſyſtem of 
“ faith.“ His comparing and confronting ar- 
gument againſt oe Chriſtian ſyſtem, is ſubſtanti- 

. | ally 
* Page 31, © Age of Reaſon,” 
+ Page 14, Ibid. 
t Page zi, Ibid, 
$ Burnet's © Memoirs of his own Times,” Vol. 4. 
| Page 32, Age of Reaſon.” 
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ally this; that there is an immenſity of ſpace; 
and ſince it ſeems incompatible, from the ſulneſs 
of our world, that there ſhould be any un-occu- 
pied void in creation, ſpace is filled to infinity 
with ſuſpended worlds: The Chriſtian ſyſtem of 
faith, not admitting infinity of worlds, is, therefore, 
contradicted by the internal evidence of the creatt- 
on. This is putting the argument of Mr. Paine in 
the ſtrongeſt light; and it ſaves the reader the trou- 
ble of accompanying him in an aſcent,which might 
bewilder the imagination, and occaſion a giddineſs 
of the head. Mr. Paine conceives an idea of the 
infinity of ſpace. What his idea may be, I know 
not. The term reduced to the language of com- 
mon ſenſe means, boundleſs vacuity, infinite 
emptineſs, or place in which habitable globes 
may be ſuſpended in a ſeries without end. If this 
be Mr. Paine's “ ſtructure of the univerſe,” I 
would adviſe him to have recourſe to {ome me- 
chanical props to ſupport it from falling, and, 
the cruſh of creation, laying infinity in ruins, 
Space, if it be any thing, is matter; and infinite 
matter is a ſoleciſm. An infinite material uni- 
verſe is a term as ridiculouſly inconſiſtent, It is 
wonderful what an affe dation there is in great 
philoſophers to believe abſurdities, for the ſake of 
appearing ſublimely ſingular! Sir Iſaac Newton 
went a different way to work. He talked of in- 
finite ſpace, but he did not appropriate it to hold 
an infinity of worlds; he made another uſe of it. 
According to _ it might ſerve as a ſenſorium 
G 2 2 kX: 512 of 
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of the deity; the organ of divine intelligence. 
Now, if this great mathematician was right, Mr. 
Paine muſt be wrong ; for infinite ſpace does not 
contain infinity of worlds; it is pre-occupied as 
the medium of God's intelligence : perhaps Mr. 
Paine may diſpute the point with Sir Iſaac, in 
favour of worlds without end; and ſay, that ſuch 
an everlaſting ſeries may be placed in the divine 
ſenſorium without at all incommoding the deity. 


| The « feral diviſibility of matter,” is ano- 
ther of Mr. Paine's conceptions. He is pregnant 
with conceits. What is the eternal diviſibility of 
matter? The minuteſt atoms are either angular, 
globular, or ſpherical. Probably the latter. Let 
them be the ſmalleſt imagination can form an 
idea of, ſtill we are to believe that they may be 


CI divided, ſubdivided, and ſub-ſubdivided 
ad 


Having furniſhed the deity with a ſenſorium, Sir Iſaac 
makes the divine nature infinitely extended, and in /ub/ance 
every where preſent, His words are, “ Deus omnipreſens 
i eft, non per virtutem ſolam, ſed etiam per /ub/ontiam ; 
& nam vittus fine ſubſtantia, ſubſiſtere non poteſt. Maut. 
Prin. Here this great man obſerves not the diſtindtion be- 
tween power eſſential, and power mechanical. Matter ads 
only by contact, and, therefore, to act at all, muſt ſubſtantially 
be preſent, It is otherewiſe with the divine nature, which is 
not material, One of the eſſential attributes of it is, infinite 
power acting by volition, The will is the power of Jehovah, 
That will was the infinite act which gave exiſtence to matter, 
There is no occaſion for the divine ſubſtance to accompany 
the divine energy. The volition of God is every thing. 
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ad infinitum. Separate them to eternity, therg 
| Kill will be ſomething left, and that ſomething 

is again eternally ſeparable. Can a greater ab- 
ſurdity enter the head of man? Vet this is 


palmed on the world as profound philoſophy ; 
exalted ſcience; that is to flaſh convition on the 


mind of the enlightened, and throw the vulgar 


into a panic of ſurprize. I cloſe, then, with Mr. 
Paine on this topic. His ſtructure of the uni- 
verſe does not conform to that of the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian ſyſtem. The difference, however, 
affords no internal evidence againſt either of thoſe 
ſyſtems, becauſe the univerſe is not ſo conſtitut- 
ed as he deſcribes it to be. Let him prove, in- 
lead of i imagine, the exiſtence of infinite ſpace, and 
of an nity of inhabited worlds“, and we will 
take 


- Pope, who was to Bolingbroke what Lucretius was te 
Epieurus, the dreſſer up of his philoſophy in a poetic garb, 
has given us this theory i in fine harmonious verſe. 


He who through vaſt immenſity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe z 
Ohſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem tuns, 
What other plannets circle other ſuns, 
What varied beings pezple every ſtar. 


Who of our ſpecies has pierced through this vaſt immenfity, 
and beheld theſe worlds on worlds? In almoſt every age 
the theory of à plurality of inhabited worlds, has been äl- 
ſerted by ſome, denied by others; which proves the theory 
to be at leaſt a doubtful matter. It has not yet been aſcer- 
3 any certainty whether the moon, the neareſt to our 

| | earth, 
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take his word for the reſt. Until that be done, 
I leave him to wander through the boundleſs re- 
gions of his ſpace in ſearch of the ſmalleſt parti- 
cle of matter he can meet with, that his ingenuity 
may be employed in eternally dividing it. 


Myſtery, miracle, and prophecy, are next in- 
troduced as the © three principal means that 
* have been employed to impoſe upon man- 
* kind *. Mr. Paine is a deteſter of myſtery ; 
and why ſo? Becauſe. truth never envelopes 
* itſelf in myſtery.” This is his poſition. Let 
us try it by the rule of his own faith. He be- 
lieves the exiſtence of a God. Is every thing 
clear and comprehenſible on this point? An eſ- 
ſence eternally exiſting in and of itſelf, with infi- 
nite powers and perſections; diſtinct from mat- 
ter, and the extra- cauſe of all other exiſtencies! 
is not this of all other myſteries the greateſt ? 
Is it not the miracle of miracles, the wonder of 
wonders? Will Mr. Paine after this aſſert, that 
* truth never envelopes herſelf in myſtery ?' It 
is her conſtant habiliment. The author of all 
truth is himſelf ſo enveloped. / In vain we ftrive 


by ſoaring meditation to _ Ire the glimmering 
of 


earth, is inhabited, or-habitable. - Biſhop Wilkins propoſed a 
method of flying to the moon, If that were praQticable, Mr. 
Paine might take a journey thither, and bring us a packet of 
news from the inhabitants, * 

* Pages 37, 38, “Age of Reaſon,” 
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of an idea of his nature and perfections. As he 
is inviſible to our ſight, ſo he abſconds from our 
contemplation, What is the creation of matter ? 
, Cauſing a ſubſtance of ſpecific properties to exiſt. 
Then there was a point at which there was no 
ſuch thing as material ſubſtance. If that be fo, 
out of what no thing was this ſomething pro- 
duced? Here again is myſtery. Here is miracle. 
Here is truth enveloped in myſtery ; her cuſtom- 
ary garb, As to prophecy, I have already re- 
ferred to pallages in the antient ſcripture on that 
ſubject. I will only, therefore, ſummarily ob- 
ſerve, that the original language of revelation, 
communicates ideas of future events; rites, cere- 
monies, ſigns, and emblems, were inſtituted to 
keep thoſe events in remembrance; and ſhadow 
out, if ſo it may be phraſed, what would happen 
in future ages. The whole of the Jewiſh ritual 
was prophecy and figure. My ſituation precludes 
me from the uſe of authorities which might be 
adduced in proof of this aſſertion. 


Mr. Paine finiſhes his work with a recapitulu- 
tion of his poſitions ; and he remarks that Adam, 
if ever there were ſuch a man, was created a deiſt. 
This is true only in a certain ſenſe of the word. 
But admitting it ſo to be, if Adam were created 
a deiſt, he lived and died ſomething elſe ; for he. 
believed in the promiſe of a Meſſias, and there is 
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reaſon to ſuppoſe that he ſacrificed ; a faith and 
practice n with — called deiſm. 


We are now come to a point from which a ſum- 
mary review of the whole may be taken. This 
—— of Mr. Paine is-not of a ſpecies to bear ſy 
ematic refutation; for although it hs reaſon 
ra title there | is very little legitimate reaſoning 
1 th; The book i is a miſcellapy of dogmas, ob- 
3 am, and, ridieule. The writer 
de 1 any preſumed; on the author of his 
which he conceived would ſanction 


might think proper to, advance. 


F 


n to order, and not a 
Mahomet and Chriſt 


ys no. atten 
o truth. 
* bene parentage f.“ Mahomet was 
Af p, of the tribe of the Koraſhites; which 
icgounted the nobleſt of all their tribes, and 
gs lineally deſcended. from the founder. His 
adfather, Abdal Motallab, was the head and 
"Zgovernor of this tribe, reſiding at Mecca, the 
” ſeat of the government. He had thirteen ſons, 
FP of whom, Abdallah, was the father of 
Mahomet. He was, therefore, of the moſt il- 
luſtrious family in Arabia. Miſtating the wr 


„To the beft &: my recolleQion, Doctor adn? went 
ons the covering of ſkins ( Gen. in. verſe 21.) e be the ſkins 
of animals ſlain in ſacrifice, Which is moſt — as an- 
wal lood was not in uſage. 

IF Page 14, Age bf Reaſon.” 
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of Mahomet, Mr. Paine as egregiouſly fallifies. 
his condition, He 'calls him a mule driver, 
Camels and mules are to him the ſame ſpecies of 
animals. The city of Mecca was badly ſituated 
as to ſoil, but moſt conveniently placed for mer- 
chandize. The principal inhabitants were mer- 
chants. The commodities which they imported 
from India, Ethiopia, and the Southern parts, 
they ſent into Syria, Perſia, and Egypt, on ca- 
mels. Mahomet, being engaged with his uncle < 
in this kind of merchandize, accompanied the, 
cargoes, and ſuperintended the ſale, This is 
Mr. Paine's © mule driver of obſcure parentage." ha 
With reſpect to Chriſt, he was of the tribe of 
Judah, of the houſe of David, and lineally de- TRE 
ſcended from Abraham; a N of only * * 
two generations. | | e 


As Mr Paine has had numerous predeceſiois 2 
in the ſame line, it is not difficult to trace his foot- 
ſteps in the path. which they have trodflen. 

Toland amuſed his readers at the expence of 
Moſes, and Mr. Paine ſees nothing more in the 
commandments than what any man * qualified 
© to be a law-giver could produce himſelf, with- 
out having recourſe to ſupernatural invention. 
“They contain ſome good moral precepts *. 
What does Mr. Paine think of the ceſſation from 
H | labour 
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labour every ſeyenth day, and the reaſon aſl gned 
for ſuch ceſſation ? Is this.a good moral precept ? 
There have been founders of empires and legiſla- 
tors in abundance: Who among them ever aſ- 
ſerted that in ſix days God created the heavens 
and the earth? There is nothing in the deca- 
logue but what any ordinary man might ſuggeſt; 
and yet here is an extraordinary idea which never 
entered the mind of any other law-giver beſide. 
_ Moſes: This is not the firſt bold aſſertion of Mr. 
Paine, poſitively contradicted by matter of 

fact. | | | 3 ö 
 * Tt is an inconſiſtency ſcarcely poſſible to be 
* credited, hut any thing ſhould exiſt under 
* the name of a religion, that held it to be irreli- 
* hus to fludy and contemplate the ſtructure of 
* the univerfe / God had made. But, the 
“fact is too well eſtabliſhed to be denied *. Here 
Mr. Paine alludes either to Judaiſm, or to Chriſti- 
anity ; for thoſe are the two religions againſt 
which he directs the whole of his argumentative 
force. Is the fact true with reſpect to Judaiſm ? 
So far from it, that the references in the old 
ſcriptures to the works of creation, and the reite- 
rated calls on man to conſider the wonderful na- 
ture of thoſe works, are ſo exceedingly obvious, 
that it muſt be wilful to overlook them. It is 
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the theme . of the authors of the 
Pſalms #. The book of Job is an almoſt conti- 
nued citation of the miraculous operations of the 
Almighty, from which his infinite wiſdom, and 
other adorable perfections, are inferred. A man 
has only to open the Bible indiſcriminately to be 
convinced, that the Jewiſh religion did not hold 


it 1rrelizious to ſtudy and contemplate the ſtruc-. 


* 


ture of the univerſe, Is the fact which Mr. 
Paine has aſſerted, more true as to Chriſtianity? 
The apoſtle Paul is for once in his ſober ſenſes, 
for he happens preciſely to agree with Mr. Paine; 
The inviſible things of God, even his eternal 
power and godhead, are underſtood by the 


things that are made.“ Is this to hold the 


ſtudy of creation as irreligtious *? What faith 


Chriſt ? © He maketh his ſun to riſe on the juſt 
H 2 3 


„The works of Jehovah are great, ſought out by all 
«© thoſe who have pleaſure therein,” Pſalm cxi. 

J will praiſe thee, for I am» aſtoniſhingly made; marvel- 
©& lous are thy works, and that my foul well knoweth,” 
Plalm cxxxix, 

0 Jehovah ! how manifold are thy works lin wiſdom 
4 haſt thou made them all; the earth is full of thy riches,” 
Pſalm civ. ; | 

O give thanks unto ſehovab t fog unto him ; talk of 
« all kis wondrous works l'“ Pſalm cv. | 

«© The heavens are thine, the earth alſo thine z the world 
« and the fulneſs thereof; thou haſt founded them,” 
Pſalm Ixxxix. | 


1 


„ and on the unjuſt.“ The diffuſive benefi- 
cence of God is here pobrtrayed by the all- chear- 
ing orb of day, ariſing to infuſe his vivifying 
influence into the ſevera] parts of creation. Still, 
however, Mr. Paine maintains it as a fact“ that 
« 2 religion exiſted which held it irrelivious to 
a fludy and contemplate the univerſe.” The 
_ queſtion is ſhort ; What religion was it? Not the 
Jewiſh, as I have ſhewn. Not the Chriſtian ; as I 
defy Mr. Paine to ſhew. But it ſeerfis that there 
was © a long chain of deſpotic ignoranoe, and 
© the event that ſerved to break the firſt link in 
„this long chain, was the reformation by Lu- 
* ther“. Martin Luther lived in the age of 
the emperor Charles the fifth. He quarrelled 
with the pope of that day, or the pope quarrelled 
with him, and, either from zeal, ſpleen, diſap- 
pointment, or a mixture of each, he commenced 
reformer. Before his attempting a reformation, 
a ſort of eclipſe of reaſon prevailed, and all was 
mental darkneſs. The clergy were groſsly ge 
norant ; the laity the ſame ; and natural philoſo- 
phy, or the knowledge of the works of God in 
creation, were not objects of ſtudy. Here, then, 
is Mr. Paine's fact too well eſtabliſhed to be 
denied, that a religion exiſted which held it to 
te be trreligious to ſtudy and contemplate the uni- 
1 verſe that God had made.” So that ignorance. 
and 
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and ſuperſtition prevailing in, or before the time 
of Luther, is a proof that the Chriſtian religion 
held the contemplation of the univerſe to be 
profaneneſs. Well reaſoned, Mr. Paine ! cloſe; 
and very argumentative ! 8 


There is another poſitive aſſertion of this writer 
which will not bear him out in the inference he 
inſinuates. © Chriſtianity was accommodated to 
the purpoſe of power and revenue.” By whom? 
Not by the firſt promulgators; for they diſclaim- 
ed both reverue and power, ſuffering every de- 
gree of poverty and hardſhip. Not by their im- 
mediate ſueceſſors; for they were ſimilar characters. 
Mr. Gibbon, and others, have endeavoured to prove, 
that the number of martyrs to the Chriftian cauſe 
was not ſo great as ſuppoſed. Martyrs, however, 
there were in abundance, of different ages, and 
both ſexes f. I mean to ground no other argu- 
ment on martyrdom than this; that thoſe who 
lay down their lives for a principle which diſclaims 
power and revenue, cannot be accuſed of accom- 
modating it to ſuch purpoſes. If this accommo- 
dation took place in fubſequent ages, it is an 
argument againſt the accommodators, not the 
religion. What men may have done, is one thing; 
how far they were juſtified by the Chnitian religi- 
on in doing, 1 it, is another. 


Next 


cCuve's © Primitive Chriſtianity.” 
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Next to the principle, certain doctrines of 


Chriſtianiſm fall under the laſh of Mr. Paine's 


ſarcaſtic ſtroke. The -Chriſtian arithmetic, 
making three one, and one three J,“ is abhor- 
rent to him. The Pagan calculation was ſtill on 
a larger ſcale; for there were families of gods. 
What will ſatisfy this gentleman? Unity alone. 
A monad. It is ſtrange that philoſophers will 
not philoſophize! Like the meer vulgar, they 
transfer material ideas to the Deity, number him, 
as it were, by the rule of corporeal equation, and 
then determine the impoſſibility of three bodies 
being one. Do we know any thing of ſpirit? -In 


what the eſſence of it conſiſts? Whether in the 


ſameneſs of that eſſence there may not ſubſiſt plu- 
rality of diſtinction? We are told, on at leaſt a; 
good authority as Mr. Paine can produce, that 
60 is a SPIRIT.“ Hov are we to frame 
any notion of ſpirit? Any idea we have of body 
will not help us; for, all body is a compoſition of 
parts, and whatever is compounded is ſubject to 
diſſolution ; ſpirit, conſequently, muſt be ſome- 
thing very different ; what that ſomething is, who 
can tel}? It is not perceivable by us, becauſe 
our organs are fitted only for bodily perceptions; ; 
yet that which is every way incomprehenſible, we 

N 
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pre ſumptuouſly reduce to the ſtandard of human 
examination, and pronounce according to the 
weak or biaſſed dictation of our judgment. This 
is to dogmatize, not argue. Mr. Paine is fond of 
familiar objects, as illuſtrating ſometimes the ſub- 
limeſt truths. A lighted candle ſeems to incorpo- 
rate three conditions in one and the ſame fluid 
ſubſtance. There is air, fire, and light; the air 
is the pabulum, or feeder of the fire; the fire ge- 
nerates the light. The conditions are co-exiſtent, 
they are diſtin in quality, yet inſeparable as to 
ſubſtance. Mr. Paine may ſmile at this; and he 
is at liberty to put my candle under a buſhel, - 
provided he, by his ſuperior blaze, ſhould not 
obſcure what he propoſes to illumine. 


A Man-god, and the death of God,” ſhare 
a fate ſimilar to the Chriftian arithmetic; they are 
ſubjects for ridicule, and Mr. Paine laughs at 
them, In this merry mood it is that he jocoſely 
propoſes an ænigmatical queſtion to Chriſtian 
doors ; * Why the Devil did not ſhew Chriſt 
* America, as well as the other kingdoms of the 
* world 1?“ I will tell Mr. Paine the reaſon. 
His © footy highneſs,“ as he calls him, did not 
chuſe to deprive Chriſtopher Columbus of the 


credit of the diſcovery. 
To 
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To be ſerious. Men view the ſame object in 
a very different light ; as the ſpots on the difk of 
the ſun may be blemiſhes to ſome obſervers, while 
to others they ſet off, to more advantage, the 
luminous parts of that glorious orb. It is thus 
with mental viſion. One man beholds that as 
grofs error, which another cheriſhes as precious 
truth. Mr. Paine is a (worn foe to revelation. 
He conſiders it impoſture. He would, therefore, 
bury the religion it upholds among the wreck of 
demoliſhed worlds, exult in the deſtruction, and 
compoſe' a ſonnet on the cataftrophe. He has 
ſhewn an hearty good-will to accompliſh this, 
He has at leaſt the merit of being ſmcere in his 
endeavours, and, therefore, it is, that he ſo la- 
bours the point, But what, after all, has Mr. Paine 
produced ? Scarcely any thing. of novelty. * He 
has only faid, what others, with more point, 
raillery, and acuteneſs, have ſaid before him. 


Hobbes, Spinoza, Bayle, Voltaire, Toland, Tindal, 


Collins, Morgan, Mandeville, Chubb, have, in 
their ſeveral ways, anticipated every thing to be 
found in the © Age of Reaſon.” Bolingbroke 
beats our author out of the field; and Shaftſbury 
has treated the ſtory of Jonah and the whale, in 
an high-finiſhed ſtyle of comic humour. In the 
bands of Mr. Paine it does not 'even excite a 
ſmile. But here is the fact. However old the 
tenets may be, yet er into the world under 
the popular advantage of a name, they 8 a 


new 
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new alr, and it becomes a kind of faſhion to ad- 
mire, without examining, on account of the cele- 
brity of the author. That there is a God, or j#rft 
cauſe, as he is otherwiſe termed, may be creed 
ſufficient for him who eſteems it the ſublime of 
ſcience to underſtand the properties of a triangle, 
and of a ſteel-yard forming a triangle when in 
action *; The boſom. muſt be frigid that finds 
ultimate conſolation in ſuch matters. A fit 
_ cauſe, conſidered merely as the creator of the uni- 
verſe, does not implicate in the idea a being in- 
tereſted for the welfare of man, in contradiſtinc- 
tion-to. other animals. Mr. Paine is ſo candid as 
not even to pretend this to be the caſe. He al- 
lows. the difficulty of having at all recourſe to a 
God; but, he ſoftens the matter by telling us, 
that the difficulty would be infinitely greater 
ſhould we not admit ſuch a being; Hence, be- 
cauſe the whole of creation is incomprehenſible, 
ſome fancied energetic power, a kind of plaſtic 
nature, is called in to cut the difficulty which can- 
not otherwiſe. be ſolved, and thus ſave us the 
trouble of further imagination on the ſubject. 


Is this God, ſo introduced, concerned for the 
happineſs of our ſpecies? As much as for that 
of a ſpider; both crawl into exiſtence by the 
power of a firſt cauſe. Is there any paternal ten- 
derneſs manifeſted by this firf cauſe? Certainly. 
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The wolf, hyzna, tyger, monkey, and mah, are 
equally his offspring, for he is the father of man, 
ſays Mr. Paine, in the ſame ſenſe that he is the 


father of all other animals. Are there no excluſive 


privileges enjoyed by our ſpecies? Ves. We 
can know fomething of the properties of lines, 


. © circles, ſuperficies, and ſolids. In particular we 
can explore the wonders of a triangle; while the 


bee is as profitably occupied in producing an hex- 
agonal. We can, alſo, like the Laputans, be- 
come ſtar-gazers, gueſſers about innumerable 


. worlds; and have the conſolation to leave mat- 
ters reſpect ing our own exiſtence; in darkneſs, 


doubt, and uncertainty. What of futurity? A 
blank. A probable— perhaps that we may exiſt 
hereafter, but about the manner of which, we are 
not to trouble our heads *®, What a chilling ſyſ- 
tem is this! what a damp it caſts on the heart! 
ſuch a fyſtem dries up every ſource of conſola- 
tory reflection; even hope expires; and man is 
abandoned to deſpondency by the author of his 
being. | In pity to our ſpecies let us at leaſt ex- 


preſs a wiſh that ſuch a ſyſtem may not be true. 


Mr. Pame is ſkilted in mathematics. He avails 
himſelf of that knowledge ; and he confiders it, 
when N to the ſtructure of the univerſe, as 

affording 
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affording demonſtrative evidence againſt the re- 
ligion'of our ſcriptures. To meet the full force 
of his argument, the whole of it ſhould be quot- 
ed; Theſe are his obſervations. 


4 The fix th revolving mw the "REY are 
* Worlds. The ſpace in the air, or in the im- 
* menſity of /pace that our ſolar ſyſtem takes up 
4 for the ſeveral worlds to perform their revolu- 
tions in round the ſun, is fifteen hundred and 
* twenty-ſix miles, and in circular extent is near- 
© ly five thouſand miles. But this, immenſe as 
e it is, is only one ſyſtem of worlds. At a vaſt ' 
_* diſtance, beyond all power of calculation, are 
the fixed ſtars. The probability is, that each 
* of theſe fixed ſtars, is alſo a fun, round which 
% another ſyſtem of worlds, or planets, perform 
„ revolutions. By this eaſy progreſſion of ideas, 

« the immenſity of /pace will appear to be filled 
© with ſyſtems of worlds.” Here is the theory. 
Nov for the uſe of theſe worlds. | 

I return to explain the great benefits ariſing to 

© man in conſequence of the creator having made a 

© plurality of worlds, Had the quantity of matter 

< which theſe ſix worlus contain been blended into 
one ſolitary glabe, either no reyolutionary mo- 
tion would have exiſted, or not a ſufficiency. of e 
< it to give us the ideas, and the knowledge of of 
„ ſcience we now have; and it is from the ſci- _ 
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«© ences that all the mechanical arts that contri- 


© bute ſo much to our earthly comfort and feli- 


« city, are derived. From theſe benefits ariſing 
from the ſtructure of the univerſe, formed as it 
is, We can diſcover one reaſon why a plurality 
* of worlds has been mage. 


A ſecond reaſon. 

The ſolitary idea of a ſolitary world rolling, 
or at reſt, in the immenſe ocean of ſpace, gives 
: place to the chearful idea of a /ociety of worlds.” 


From whence, then, could ariſe the ſolitary, 
and ſtrange conceit, that the Almighty, who 
<& had millions of worlds, equally dependent on 
2 7 protection, ſhould quzt the care of all the vet, 

and come to die in our world “. | 


On this aſtro-mathematic ſpl, [offer the 


' ſubſequent remarks. './ | ; 


Firſt. The author has not defined the terms 
of his preliminary poſition. The fix planets, re- 
volving round the ſun, he affirms to be © worlds,” 
but, he does not tell us what he means by the 
word. If he intends to aſſert that the ſeveral 
planets are inhabited, like our earth, it muſt be 
merely A for it is not capable of proof ; 

and 


. 
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and that which it is impoſſible to prove, never 
can be admitted as the foundation of argument. 


. Secondly. The magnitude of the planets, and 
the immenſe portion of ſpace they occupy to per- 
form their rotationary circles,” are no proofs 
whatever. of their being inhabited. Our earth, 
being ſtocked with animals, does not, on that 
account, annually revolve round the ſun, and 
turn on its own axis. It performs this as an orb, 
not as an inhabited world, 


Thirdly. The fixed ſtars being placed at a diſ- 

tance beyond the power of calculation, affords 

no probable proof of their being inhabited 

worlds ; becauſe being ſo entirely out of the reach 

of all obſervation, any thing we affirm about 
them muſt be mere conjecture, 


' Fourthly. The ſun is the largeſt of the celeſtial 
orbs; yet Mr. Paine has not mentioned the ſun 
as a world, in his ſenſe of the word. If orbs of 
leſs magnitude would be incompleat, unleſs inha- 
bited, it ſeems a defect in the ſyſtem that the 
centre and ſoul of our univerſe ſhould be unpeo- 
pled. Perhaps Mr. Paine did not know where to 
find a race of the ſalamander kind, 


- Fifihly. Mr. Paine is not correct as to that in 
which the planets revolve. His words are; The 


„ ſpace 


* /pace in the air, or in the immenſity of pace, 
„that the ſolar ſyſtem takes, up for the ſeveral 
* worlds to perform their revolutions in.” Here 
it is firſt, air in which they revolve; and then, 
ſpace. This ſhews that Mr. Paine is not decided 
as to what the nature of the medium is; it is 
ſometimes pace, ſometimes air; a plenum, or a va» 
cuum, promiſcuouſly. | 


Sixthiy. Mr. Paine ſays, © By this eaſy pro- 
“ greſſion of ideas, the immenſity of ace will 
* appear to be filled with ſyſtems of worlds.“ 
This is impoſſible ; becauſe, as theſe ſyſtems of 
worlds, or orbs, do not touch 'one another, but 
are immenſely diſtant, there muſt be an immen- 
ſity-of ſpace between them. So that ſpace is md, 
but yet there is a prodigious void. 


* Seventhly, Mr. Paine ſays, “ Great benefits 
* ariſe to man in conſequence of the creator 
having made a p/urality of worlds, Had there 
e been only one, the 1evo/utinnary motion would 
not have exiſted, or not a ſufficiency of it to 
„give us the ideas, and the knowledge of ſci- 
© ence we now have.” It is not true, then, that 
the benefits ariſe from the plurality of worlds; it 
is from the revolutionary motions ; which would 
be the ſame, whether the planets were inhabited 
or not. A plurality of revolving orbs, not 
_ worlds, 
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worlds, is therefore, the true expreſſion. The 
one is demonſtr able; the other con je Au re. ry 


| Eightbly. The firft reaſon aſſigned by Mr. 
Paine for a plurality of worlds, falls to the ground. 
He deſtroys it himſelf by making the ideas which 
give birth to ſcience, derived from different bodies, 
moving in a circle. , 


Ninihly. The /ecod reaſon of Mr. Paine fot 
a plurality of worlds, is not a rcon, but an idea. 
A fingle world rolling, or at reſt, in the im- 
menſe ocean of pace [juſt now it was ar] is a 
< ſolitary idea it gives place to the more chear- 
« ful idea of a /ocrety of worlds.” Six orbs com- 
poſed of inert matter, rolling round a fixed 
centre, at immenſe ' diſtance from each other, 
form a chearfu! ſociety! Do theſe framers of 
worlds ever happen to think that other men have 
common ſenſe ? | 


Here, then, is the demonſtrable internal -evi- 
dence ariſing from the ſtructure of the univerſe, 
againſt Chriſtianity. What is the amount of it ? 
a probability that the planets and fixed ſtars are 
inhabited worlds; and, the Chriſtian religion, 
not having confirmed this probability of Mr. Paine, 
is, therefore, not true. It is as probable that the 
millions of worlds this great philoſopher alludes 
to, may be millions of orbs without, as well as 

| with 
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with inhabitants; for it is not from their being 
peopled, that man derives any benefit. As 0 
principles on which calculations reſpecting the 
diſtances, velocity of motion, or extent of cir- 
cles defcribed by the planets, are made, theſe 
are truths, but they are not diſcoveries. Aſcer- 
taining the ſquares of the diſtances, Which is 

not a very arduous taſk, the calculation is as in- 
fallible, as the reſult of any demonſtrated pro- 
blem in Euclid. What of all this? To affect re- 
velation Mr. Paine muſt prove, that the true 
ſyſtem of the univerſe is contradicted by a falſe 
ſyſtem maintained in the Bible. This he has at- 
tempted to do. Not finding a plurality of 
worlds mentioned in our ſcriptures, he ſtates the 
exiſtence of millions as a probability; and thus 
making nature contradi revelation, he exults in 
the triumph he derives from this imaginary con- 
| tradition. Mr. Paine ſeems entirely to forget 
that his book may fall into the hands of reflect- 
ing men, with whom probable 3 will 

not paſs for Proofs. . 9 


It appears then, that this unerrink word of 
God, or his works in the creation, to which Mr. 
Paine refers us as the only criterion of truth, 
philoſophical and religious, is as ſilent on certain 
ſubjects comprehended in the lyſtem of the uni- 
verſe, as revelation itſelf. There is nothing in 
revelation reſpecting a plurality of inhabited orbs, 
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or, as Mr. Paine expreſſes. it, millions of worlds; 
nor is there any thing in his word of God, the 
ereation, which aſcertains the fact; the utmoſt we 
arrive at is probability. We know there are fix 
revolving orbs attached to the ſun, as their circum- 


volutionary centre. Becauſe one of theſe ſix is 


inhabited, we ſupps/e the other five may be peo- 


pled with ſome kind of beings. We diſcern my- 
riads of reſplendant bodies in the- hemiſphere, 


and the five neareſt us revolving, we conjecture 
that thoſe which are at the greateſt diſtance do 
the ſame. We then go a ſtep farther, and think 
it probable that the myriads of luminaries not only 
revolve, like the planets, but that they are inha- 
bited worlds. All this while Mr, Paine's created 
word of God, that we are to conſider as the only 


revelation of the truth, reveals not a ſyllable . 


about the matter; yet, it reveals, Mr. Paine 
ſays, every thing neceſſary for man to know :” 


Not having divulged any thing reſpecting milli- 


ons of inhabited worlds, it was not neceſſary that 


man ſhould receive any information on the ſub- 
ject; and, conſequently, Mr. Paine has thrown 


away a great deal of time to very little purpoſe, 
in conjecturing about that, of which nature de- 
ſigned he ſhould remain in ignorance. So much 
for his unerring revelation, that leaves him to the 
certainty of probability as to the exiſtence of an 


infinity of worlds; which infinity of worlds he 


K brings 


A 


beings forward as“ evidence the heavens afford 
* to man, either directly contradictory to the 
“ Chriſtian ſyſtem, or, rendering it abſurd *. 
The heavens give no fuch evidence ;'the Chriſtian 
ſyſtem is not, therefore, affected by this bold 
aſſertion ; and Mr. Paine is left to take another 
imaginary excurſion through the immenſity of 
. ſpace, air, or whatever he may chuſe to call it , 
in ſearch of better proof, to ſatisfy the common 
ſenſe of mankind. I wiſh him a pleaſant rial 
journey |! 


Here 
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+ The greateſt philoſophers, as they are called, have puz- 
zled themſelves wonderfully about this imaginary immenſity. 
Some leaving this immenſicy empty, have called it ſpace; 
others have filled it, and then it became air, Sir Ifaac New- 
ton, after a thouſand conjeRures, diſcards the groſs word 
« git,“ and ſubſtitutes the term “ /abtile æthet;“ which is 

only air in a very refined ſtate, a ſpirituous effluvia, as it were, 
like the phlogiſton of the electricians. In the laſt edition of 
Newton's Optics, which I believe was publiſhed in the year 
1727, Sir Iſaac reduces the matter to a“ ſubvile fluid.“ This 
endleſs conjecture is occaſioned by our attempting objects be- 
| yond the limits of human capacity. The univerſe is a little 
too buiky for the graſp of intellet, When we talk, therefore, 
of the immenſity of ſpace, or air, we ought to mean no more 
than that it extends infinitely beyond the bounds of human idea 
to calculate; and there we ſhould leave the matter, To go 
farther, is only to bewilder ourſelves with imaginations, of 
which there is no end. 


f 15 ] 


Here the mighty proof of Mr. Paine ; that 
which is ſo overpowerfully convincing, and a- 
gainſt which it would be the extreme of folly to 


contend, appears to me wholly incompetent for - 


the intended purpoſe. The boaſtings, therefore, 
of internal evidence, deduced from the conſtitut- 
ed fabric of the univerſe, amount to mere de- 
clamation. Mr. Paine, like the great champion 
of the Philiſtines, comes forward, tremendous in 
menaces ; nothing can ſucceſsfully oppoſe him, 
except a nodule directed by the hand of truth. _ 


There are other reaſons why © the idea, or be- 
lief, of a word of God exiſting in print, or in 
* writing, or in /peech, is inconſiſtent in itſelf, 
* Theſe reaſons, among many others, are, the want 
* of an univerſal language; the mutability of 
* language; the errors to which tranſlations are 
* ſubjet; the bali bility of totally ſuppreſſing 
* ſucha word;“ (what word 7) © the probability 
of altering it ;” (altering what?) * or of fabri- 
« cating the whole; and impoſing it on the world®. ” 
Let us examine theſe matters. 


The firſt reaſon, 66 want of an univerſal lan- 
* guage,” happens to be no reaſon at all, if the 
original language in which the revelation was con- 


veyed, be exiſting. The ſame reaſon would 
K 2 | hold 
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hold againſt any other book whatever, We 
might argue, that the Iliad and Odyſſey of Homer 
were not the genuine publications of that ſublime 
' bard, becauſe the language in which they are 
written is not an univerſal one. The wiitings of 
the Old Teſtament, as we term it, were compoſ- 
ed in Hebrew. They exiſt in the pure biblical 
Hebrew. The Jews have been, through intereſt 
of the moſt eſſential nature to themſelves, the con- 
ſervators of thoſe writings ; and, it is extremely 
remarkable, that they ſhould have been ſo wel] 
. conſerved, during ſuch a long ſucceſſion of ages. 
Of this we had proof not many years ago. Doc- 
tor Kennicott, of Oxford, undertook to collate 
the moſt ancient Hebrew manuſcripts of the Bible 
which could be met with in any part of the world. 
For this purpoſe, he employed ſeveral learned 
Jews, whom he ſent wherever it was probable a 
manuſcript might be found. The Doctor proceed- 
ed ſeveral years in thislaborious undertaking, and, 
at the commencement of each ſucceeding year, 
he publiſhed an account of the ſeveral manuſcripts 
diſcovered ; their dates, and ſtate of preſervation. 
Comparing numbers of theſe letter by letter with 
the original now adopted by the Jews and Chriſti- 
ans, there did not appear any variation which 
affected the ſenſe, or meaning of a ſingle paſſage, 
material in point of fact, principle, doctrine, or 
precept, There was a difference in reading of a few 
verſes in ſome chapters in Samuel. This collat- 


ing 
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ing was carried on during ſeveral years, and the 
death of Doctor Kennicott, only, put an end to 
it, This is another proof of the extreme tenacity 
of the Jews. in the care of their ſcriptures. Hav- 
ing, therefore, the original to which we can refer, 
every man, by acquiring a knowledge of that 
original, may render it an unwerſal language as 
to theological matters, the ſame as Latin is the 
univerſal language of the learned in Europe. 


Neither is the mutability of language” an 
objection in the preſent caſe. The Jewiſh 
ſcriptures once written in Hebrew, and received 
by the people as of divine origin, could not be 


altered nor interpolated; becauſe ſuch an act 


would bring down deſtruction on thoſe commit- 
ting it; and, bleſſings being expected from con- 
ſerving the book, in which they were promiſed, 


in the purity it. firſt appeared, it was the care of 


every man to ſee that it was ſo conſerved. The 
mutable nature of language, therefore, affect not 
the ſacred writings of the Jews. Such as it was 
in the earlieſt ages, ſuch we find it in the pure 
biblical Hebrew at the preſent day. By ceafing 
to be a living language, it has not been corrupt- 
ed. It is only a remark, but yet it has ſome 
weight; the Hebrew character itſelf ſeems form- 
ed for durability, There is a boldneſs, ſtrength, 


and 
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and impreſſion, e calculated to exiſt as 
long as time. 


The © errors to which tranſlations are ſubject,“ 
has as little of reaſon in it. Of what conſequence 
are the errors of tranſlations, while there is an 
original to which they may be referred for cor- 
region ? If there were ten thouſand erroneous 
tranſlations of the Koran of Mahomet , would 
that be admitted by a Turk as an objection to 
his religion, when the faults might be corrected 
by referring to the Arabic original ? Is it any 
Proof that there are no genuine antient medals, 
becauſe there are fuch an abundance of the ſpurt- 
ous kind? Muſt we diſcard originals c on account 
of bad imitations ? 


We next come to py/ivilities and probabilities ; 
which are very favourite reaſons with Mr. Paine, 
They aſſiſt him moſt wonderfully whenever he 
happens to be at a dead lift. It is“ probable 
* ſucha word ſhe leaves us to gueſs which] may 
be ſuppreſſed. And it is pyible the whole 


* Al-Koran, is the Koran; Al; in Arabic, being the 
ſame as our definite article ** the,” The true name of Maho- 
net is Mohammed, Sale's *© Tranſlation of the Koran,” is by 
far the beſt verſion in our language; and the preliminary dif- 
courſe prefixed, contains a very learned account of the real 
and different tenets held by the moſt enlightened diſciples of 
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* may be altered or fabricated *,” Were I to 
ſpeak inſtead of write, I ſhould be hoarſe with 
telling this gentleman, that here is an original 
ſcripture; and it is for him to ſhew how, when, 
where, and in what. inſtance, it has been falſi- 
fied, corrupted, altered, or fabricated. His pof- 
ſible and probable ſuppoſes, would go equally 
againſt the pureſt claſſic: author that time has 
handed down to us. We might reject the Aneid 
of Virgil by ſuggeſting the uncertainty of the 
work being what it pretends, owing to the muta- 
bility of language; the errors of tranſlations ; 
the paſſibilitiy of ſuppreſſing ſome word; and the 
probability of fabricating the whole. If Mr. Paine 
ſhould not fee, the public will feel, that his rea- 
ſonings, if admitted, would prove too much. 
That which proves too much, proves nothing. 
Here, therefore, ends the chapter of reaſons 
againſt the belief of a word of God exiſting in 
print or writing.“ 

\ 

Neither does it exiſt in ſpeech.” What is 
here meant, I freely confeſs I do not comprehend. 
A word of God not exiſting in /peech, is rather an 
obſcure expreſſion. If there be no ſpeech, there 
are, of courſe, no words, We are to underſtand, 
I preſume, a total denial on the part of Mr. 
Paine, that the deity ever held audible intercourſe 
with man, by the medium of language. And 

God 
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God ſpake theſe words and ſaid.“ That, ſays 
Mir. Paine, is a lie. Moſes was given to lying. 
Hie learned the art of it in Egypt. God never 
ſpoke a word to man. Be it ſo. Now for the 
proof. There is no univerſal language; lan- 
e guage is mutable; tranſlations are imperfect; 
a book may be fabricated ; and a word ſup- 
preſſed * : Therefore God never delivered any 
thing in audible language to man. I hope the 
reader is content with this proof, becauſe wad 
Paine has not a better to offer. 


The © creation we behold is the real and ever 

« exiſting word of God; in which we cannot be 
« decerved f. Creation, a word, is rather ſtrain- 
ing the figure; but, taking the ſubject as. repre- 
ſented ; what of creation do we behold? Not in 
proportion of a part to the whole, as an unit to 
millions. What have the beſt glaſſes done for us? 
as much as invention could do to aſſiſt the weak- ' 
neſs of human viſion. But, will Mr. Paine, as a 
philoſopher ſay, that after all we are not deceived 
by the view of creation we are enabled to take ? 
Beyond the reach of our ſolar ſyſtem, what know 
we? Not any certain truth. Bodies on bodies, 
ſuſpended in ambient æther; their magnitude, 
diſtance, relations, reciprocity of influence, who 
ILY can 
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can aſcertain? We can only conjecture: May 
we not be miſtaken? If we may be miſtaken, 
then we can be deceived in this creation we be- 
hold; and, if we can be deceived, it is not that 
infallible word of God Mr. Paine repreſents it to 
be. The approximate ſyſtem is that of which 
our earth forms a part. The ſun is generally con- 
ſidered as compoſed of, or perhaps by action and 
re- action, compoling fire. Yet, there have been 
ſpeculatiſts, like Mr. Paine, who, reſolving to be 
novel in the ideas they advanced. affirmed the 
materiality of the ſun to be cold. This difference 
in opinion, on a ſyſtem which, it is ſaid, we can 
all behold, proves the ſyſtem not to be that in- 
fallible inſtructor recommended in the © Age of 
„ Reaſon.” 


From theology, Mr. Paine advances to morals ; 
and, as he deduces his divinity from an imaginary 
ſource, I am afraid his morality, on examination, 
will not be found to be of better origin.“ See- 
&© ing, as we daily do, the goodneſs of God to 
« all men, it is an example calling upon all men, 

to practice the ſame towards each other“. This 
is a miſerable begging the queſtion, | In what is 
the goodneſs of God to all mankind daily ſeen ? 
Is it in cellars, garrets, hovels, cabins, and work- 
houſes, that we are to look for the goodneſs of 


L God 
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God, providentially conſidered ? Take the pro- 
portion of mankind. in civilized ſtates, nine-tenths 
of them are in miſery as to outward. condition ; 
hunger and nakedneſs are their lot. The conco- 
mitants are, ſorrow and diſeaſe. It is not, then, 
m the private condition that we are to look for 
the goodneſs of God to all men; the majority 
being in wretchedneſs, form an exiſ ing inference 
againſt moral goodneſs; the great principle of 
which is, diſtributive munificence apportioned to 
individual neceflity ; ſuch a diſtribution is not ob- 
ſerved. There is, conſequently, not the example 
Mr. Pairie has ſtated, ** calling upon all men to 
the ſame practice towards each other.” If he 
meatis that the chen ry power of the creation is 
manifeſted equally to all creatures, he is right 
the froſt chills, and the rain deſcends; but, po- 
verty-ſtricken man is defenceleſs againſt both: 
he has not the fur covering to guard him againſt 
the one, nor the oiled feathers * of the volatile 
ſpecies, to ſhake off the other. How, then, from 
the operating works of creation are we to infer 
the practice of moral duties towards each other ? 
Self- preſervation ſeems to be the grand animal 
object throughout creation; and man, deſcends 
from his high rank in the ſcale of being to make 
it the firſt of his concerns. He levels himſelf 


with the brutes, then talks of the ſkies. 
| The 


See, Derham's © Phyſico-Theology.” 
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The moral duty of man towards his fellow- 
creature, in what does it conſiſt ? © Abſtinence 
from perſecution and revenge, and not ſhew- 


Aung cruelty to animals“. — © Do juſtice ; love 


* mercy ; walk humbly with thy God f Is 
not this as good, and a more. comprehenſive 
maxim than that of Mr. Paine ? Was there any. 
neceſſity that he ſhould obtrude the reſult of his 
ſterile inventign on the ſubject, when. better mo- 
rality had been preached three thouſand years 
ago? The treatment of animals is diftated by 


our feelings. A merciful man will be merciful 


% 


« to his beaſt .“ There requires no reference 
to the word or works of God in creation to diſ- 


cover, whether a man ought not to abſtain from 


killing an inoffenſive animal in his power. As to 


perſecution and revenge among men, I am afraid 


that a cold ſurvey of Mr. Paine's univerſe will 
not deter them from it. There muſt, be ſome 
warm actuating motive. Something that feel- 


ingly induces us to embrace the family of man- 


kind as brethren, and God as the providential 
father of the family. Let him without fin 
„ among you caſt the firſt ſtone F;,” is a maxim 
which puts perſecution to the bluſh. A peep 

L 2 through 
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through a teleſcope at the ring of Saturn would 
not have any thing like a ſimilar influence on our 
mind, The planetary ſyſtem may occupy our 
heads, but our hearts, as Young obſerves, are 
ft diſengaged. When Mr. Paine ſends us to = 
* cheering ſociety of his revolving worlds” 
learn morality, it is a proof that his idea of ir in-- 
ſtruction is of the rambling kind. A contempla- 
tive trip to Jupiter may aſſiſt in the ſolution of an 
aſtronomical problem ; but, it will- not advance 
us a ſingle progreſſive ſtep in benevolence to our 
ſpecies. Mathematicians, calculators, and aſtro- 
nomers, have generally been the moſt unimpaſ- 
ſioned men; neither remarkable for the fervor 
1 of their piety, nor for any vivid diſplay of phi- 
i lanthropy : Patient inveſtigation ſeems to have 
| made up the ſum total of their virtues “. 


The 


The ſtudy of medical ſubjects ſeems the beſt adapted to 
excite rational piety in the mind. We accordingly find phyſi- 
cians ſo fercibly ſtruck with the wonderful arrangements of the 
ſeveral parts of the human body, as to break out in a rapture 
of devotion on the ſurvey, Laurence Bellini, a learned phyſi- 
cian, writing on the motion of the heart, thus exclaims : 
Ah Deum immortalem | video przzſens numen tuum in jpſis 
c tam prodigioſis generationis initiis, et in altiſſima eorum 
« contemplatione defixus, neſcio quo æſtro admirationjs con- 
vc citer, et quaſi divine furens cohiberi me minime poſſum 
q uin exclamem — — Magnus Dominus ! magnus fabrica- = 
* tor hominum Deus! Magnus atque admirabilis! Conditor 

rerum 
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The heavens, lecturing us but indifferently i in 


true theology, and ſtill worſe in operative mo- 


rality, or the fraternal love of human kind ; the 
pillars on which Mr. Paine wiſhes us to reſt our 


belief, and form our directing principles of con- 


duct, are ſhaken to the foundations: they are in- 
ſufficient for the ſupport of the ſuperſtruc- 
tune. 


Let us fairly meet the caſe. Men referring to 
nature merely, for divine inſtruction, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be diſappointed. Nature preſents a fine 
effect; but ſhe is ſilent as to the cauſe that pro- 
duced her. Could the whole creation ſpeak, no 

more would it ſay than that it had received being 
from an extra-cauſe. The eſſence and attributes 
of that cauſe, cannot in poſſibility be known to 
created exiſtence; it is a diſcovery which the 
cauſe only can impart. We perceive ſomething 
of the univerſe. We obſerve harmony, order, 
adjuſtment, motion. This, Mr. Paine will ay, 

implies deſign ; deſign implies intelligence; and, 


© rerum Deus quam magnus es!” * O immortal God! 1 
© diſcover thee in theſe ſuch prodigies of generative being. 
*« Wholly abſorbed in the elevated contemplation of ſuch won- 
« ders, I am neceſſarily impelled to admiration, and a divine 
% ardor, as it were, forces me to exclaim Great Lord ! 
« Great God the former of man Great and wonderful! God 
* the creator of all things how great art thou,” 
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this intelligence, is that being whom we call God, 

He is the firſt cauſe of the heavens, and of innu- 
merable worlds, Here, for conceflion ſake, let 
vs allow Mr, Paine his own doctrine : What is 
the inference he deduces from this doctrine ? 
That it is a ſtrange conceit to ſuppoſe the Al- 
mighty, who has millions of worlds dependent 
« on his protection, ſhould quit the care of all the 
* rt, and come to die in one world *.“ Here 
is the God of Mr. Paine! an artificer, who cannot 
quit his ſtation for fear one of his worlds ſhould 
happen, in his abſence, to want repairing, and 
the whole machinery go to rum. Like the ſuper- 
intendant of an orrery, or a clock, who inſpects 
the ſeveral motions, and adjuſts them when out 
of order: This is the god of Mr. Paine! The 
fire which the antient Perſians worlnpped,. was a 


better apology for a OE . 
1 


| * Page 36, Age of Reaſon,” 

+ The Chaldeans paid religious adoration to the ſun, moon, 
and planets, not as orbs, but as the habitations of intelli- 
gences of a ſuperior order, through whoſe intermediation 
man was to approach God, They had images alfo, in which 
they believed the influence and virtues of thoſe intelligenceg 
reſided, when they did not appear in the heavens, I' he 
Perſians diſcarded all images, and ſubſtituted FIRE only, as 
the matter of which all the orbs were compoſed, This fire 
was continually burning in their temples. The Magi of the 


* worſhipped MORT, as their deity, the cauſe of all 
things z 
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1 is thus that a great genius, under the bias of 
imagination, diverges. from the truth, We ſee 
what Mr. Paine's ramble through ſpace has brought 
him to; a machiniſt, inſtead of a God; having 
« the care of millions of worlds” on his hands, and, 
ſo buſily occupied as not to be ſpared an inſtant 
from his poſt. This bewildering ſpirit of error 
muſt ever prevail, u hen creation is conſulted on 
ſubjects about which creation cannot but be ſilent. 
If, on beholding a ſuperb building, the idea of an 
architect ſuggeſts itſelf; the magnificence 'of the 
deſign will only lead us to form an exalted opini- 
on of the genius of the deſigner. Not any thing 
can be inferred from the work as to the attributes 
of his mind: Whether they confiſt in juſtice; cha- 
rity ; benevolence; mercy. The greatneſs of his 
conceptive powers, we deduce from the ſublime 
effect he cauſed. There ends the inference. Any 
thing farther would be conjecture. Creation, as 
a ſtructure, cannot give us inſight into the eſſen- 
tial properties of the Godhead. Although the 
divinity poſſeſſes not any thing aſſimilate to the 

human 


things; and conſidered fire only as the repreſentative of light. 
This elucidates the conduct of the Magi, or philoſophers of 
the Eaſt, who are repreſented as acting in conſequence of a 
ſtar, or luminous 016, they beheld in the heavens, at the birth of 
Chriſt, —** We have ſeen a ſtar, luminous orb, and are come to 
pay adoration.” This reſplendent orb, was, to them, an indi- 
cation of divinity. 
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25 affections, in the pure abſtract, may be aſctib- 
ed to deity. It is Here that revelation ſpeaks | 


aloud ; where nature is ſilent. It is in the for- 
mer we are told that God is love, juſtice, mer- 
cy, benignity, compaſſion. As qualities, theſe 
are entwined afound. the human heart; and 
they are the tendrils of tlie great Vine f. In 


GOD they are poſitive perſections. Is an ob- 


ject wanting for the exerciſe of theſe perfecti- 
ons? Again revelation ſpeaks, and pronounces 
that object to be — MAN, What great love 
can a planet excite in the almighty mind? 
What juſtice doth it demand; what mercy can it 
be ſhewn; what benignity doth it require; what 
compaſſion ſtands it in need of? Were there 
millions and millions of planetary worlds, there 
would ſtill be wanting an object for the exerciſe 
of the moſt, endearing perfections of the 
DIVINITY ; unleſs in ſome of thoſe worlds, ſuch 
a being as man ſhould be found. Revelation 
brings GOD forward as the creator, former, com- 
forter, protector, and friend of man. Thus the 
divine attributes, power, wiſdom, juſtice, mercy, 
are on our fide, The Creator ſtands engaged for 
the happineſs of the creature, This relation of 
our ſpecies to the Almighty, which concerns us 


more than any thing to know, is not to be diſco- 


vered 


+ John, Chap, xiv, verſe 1. 
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vered by ſtar-gazing; by imaginary trips from "i 
the centre to the circumference of creation, and 


beſtowing a momentary reflection on each globe 
we paſs in our way: the relation was eſtabliſhed 
by God; by him only was it, becauſe by him on- 
ly could it, be revealed to man. Hence inert mat- 
ter, though ever ſo exquifitely wrought into a 


grand and beautiful machine, is dead letter on the 


ſubject. It diſcloſes not the divinity in the only 
view eſſential for us to behold him. It is in reve- 
lation that infinite effulgence burſts on us as a 
flood of light, and we are overſhadowed 125 the 
reſplendency of e divine. 


Having thus confidered the moſt REFS obs 
jections to revealed religion, contained in the 
« Ape of Reaſon,” I quit the ſubject, and take 
leave of Mr. Paine. He thinks his work will be 
a © conſolation to men ſtaggering under a ſuſpi- 
“ cion that the Chriſtian ſyſtem is fabulous f.“ 
I wiſh to let thoſe who believe in our religion ſee, 


that ſomething may be ſaid in ſupport of their 


faith. Like Mr. Paine, I write from the fulneſs 
of conviction. My oppoſition to his tenets is as 


cordially. ſincere, as his defence of them. I be- 


lieve in the truth of revelation; after having read 
every thing written agents it that I could meet 
| | 1 With. 
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24 oY Mine is not a profeſſional faith; it ariſes 


from having fearched into the evidence at an 
adult period, unſhackled by any church ſyſtem, 


and totally unconneQed with profeſſion. This 


fearch was proſecuted for my own ſatisfaQtion ; 
and, going a different way to work from that of 
Mr. Paine, I arrived at an oppoſite concluſion, 
Every man ſhould do the ſame; for, to uſe an ex- 
L of chancellor Bacon, it is a matter that 
« comes home to every man's boſom.” At my 
early outſet in life I came to this country as one 
of the ſuite of lord Briſtol, appointed lord lieute- 


nat. He engaged himſelf to do every thing for 


me I could wiſh. After waiting fome time for 
his arrival, a change took place in England, and 
he was ſuperceded ; there began, and there end- 
ed my profeſſional views. From that period to 
the preſent, I have ſtood on a different ground. 
The hand which now holds this pen, and the God 
who has on a variety of occaſions direQed it, 


have been my ſupporters, My life has been a 


concatenation of afflictive circumſtances ; a diſ- 
aſlrous ſeries of contingent woes. Loſs of pro- 
perty and relatives by fire, fingular caſualty, 
and agonizing diſeafe. Nearly a third portion 
of my exiſtence has been conſumed in watching 
the ceaſeleſs depredations death was making on 
thoſe moſt dear to me. Heavy calamities! As 


ſuch 
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ſuch they | ſtaggered my nature, for we are 
only men, but they did not ſhake my reli- 
ance, I mentally gravitated to the. cen tre of 
being, and was ſuſtained by Almighty power 
in the orbit of life. To have this oppor- 
tunity of defending, what I moſt. ſolemnly 
believe to be the revelation of that Almighty 
power, affords me eonſolatory pleaſure, It is 
happineſs growing out of mufortune. Good 


e from evil. 


1 am very conſcious of the defects of this pro- 
duction. It is not, in point of argument, ſo 
authoritative, nor, in point of ſtyle, ſo poliſhed 
as it ought to have been. On theſe accounts I 
have given it the title of Obſervations,” rather 
than an Anſwer,” to Mr. Paine's work — what 
I offer in excuſe for the imperfections, will be 
admitted” by men of candor. 1 write in a 
priſon , after nearly eleven months confinement 
in a ſingle room; Out of the many books I 


wanted to conſult as authorities, I have only. 
„ been 


lt has been reported, that Mr. Paine compoſed the 
« Age of Reaſon,“ in cohfinement 1 hut this is a miſtake, 
for the work was at the preſs before he was committed to the 


* 


* FI able ts "RR one, 1 refer, therefore, 
* - __. from memory to productions which it is ſeveral. 
+ years ſinee I looked into. Had ] poſſeſſed the 
7 neceſſary aid, I would have brought forward a 
8 great deal of that ſpecies of evidence which, to 
me at Jeaſt appears, inconteſtible. What Mr. 
Paine calls reaſoning, I conſider as peculation; 
and, it is not by ſpeculating that books of anti- 
quity are to be eſtabliſhed or overthrown ; They 
ſhould be treated as antient records ; requiring 
concurring teſtimony to authenticate, and colla- 
teral helps to explain them. 


With reſpect to the ſtyle of this piece, I can · 
didly confeſs that there was not any labour be- 
ſtowed in the embelliſhment of it. Pertinent ob- 

ſervations, conveyed in as plain language as the 
nature of the ſubje& would bear, were the ob- 
jects aimed at. The graces of compoſition, like 
a beauty richly attired, are allurements to capti- 
vate ; truth ſimply arrayed, is beſt qualified to 
- convince. . 


1 Such, then, as the work is, I with great defer- 
1 ence ſubmit it to the candor and indulgence of 
the Iriſh nation ; of which my paternal and ma- 
Nn anceſtors were centuries ago; from which 


DONG ; 


I ſprang; and for the real r 


offer an ardent prayer to HIM — who * 
the fate of empires. 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


Dvs 2 1th, 
1795. 
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